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EDITORIAL 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIAN UNITY 


_ The two main strands of the Gordian knot of Christian 
The Christian’s Unity are ordinances and the ministerial order. The 
Gordian Knot. problem of how or by whom the Church -should be 
governed is, however, a harder one to solve than that 
af how : it should worship. One inherent difficulty is that each group 
concerned puts forward the practice of the primitive Christian Church 
as the root of its particular church order. This backward reference 
concerns particularly ‘Apostolic Succession” or the episcopacy, It seems 
to be generally agreed that something like a “bishop” or central 
ecclesiastical guidance is essential to an ordered and united church life. 
All denominations have some form of central leadership; this varies from 
personal moral influence to an autocratic headship. Canon Streeter* 
has attempted to cut this Gordian knot as related to primitive church 
order. The result is a scholarly and scientific volume. Canon Streeter 
admits that his interest in Christian Unity per se stimulated this study 
though he does little towards solving the modern problem of “union” 
or “reunion.” This brief review will expand slightly his rare references 
thereto. We confess ourselves puzzled by modern Christian attempts 
to rebuild the Church on the basis of primitive Christian practices. And 
this because it is so difficult to decide just what, in many cases, the 
practice of primitive Christians was. They left no church or mission 


minutes, 


*The Primitive Church, Canon B. AW. Stress Macmillan Company, New York 
Gold $2.50, | 
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The above observations are not, however, intended to 
Primitive minimize the value of Canon Streeter’s findings, the 
Christian principal one of which is thus.summarized in his introduc. 

Divergencies. tion. “The Episcopalian has sought to find episcopacy, 

the Presbyterian presbyterianism, and the Independent 

a system of independency, to be the form of church government in 

New Testament times.” “Each party .... has been able to make 

out a case for his own view, he has never succeeded in demolishing (that) 

of his opponent.” This deadlock Canon Streeter believes to be due 
to “the uncriticized assumption . . . . that in the first century there 
existed a single type of Church Order.” ‘The system of government, 

(on the contrary), varied from church to church.” Well! If all 

parties to the dispute are equally right we can, let us hope, make a 

new start! | 

eee Note what happened! Gradually there grew up among 

Social Influence these early Christian groupings a primacy of leader- 

and@’Primitive ship a “mon-episcopacy,” or a ‘“monarchical bishop,” 
Churches. out of which evolved the principle of ‘Apostolic 

ao Succession.”” To clarify this process much lore has 
gone into the making of this volume. Space forbids detailed considera- 
tion thereof. “But,’’ we may ask, “how did these early heterogeneous 

types of Church Order develop finally into the episcopal form; how did 

church discipline become autocratically centralized?” The answer is 

best given in three quotations. ‘In State as well as Church, the current 
of the times was towards absolute personal rule” (page 183). “The 
whole tendency of the age was in the direction of autocratic rule.” (page 

228). And Ignatius, at least, “spoke to a church already strongly 

imbued with the Roman sense of discipline.’ All of which means 

that primitive church government was the product of its social environ- 


How might we, in our day, make a new start anent 
A New Start Church Order? Just how the earliest episcopal groups 
in Church = secured their bishops is uncertain: that these gradually 
Order Needed. assumed autocratic powers is clear. What do modern 
| non-episcopal groups do with the episcopacy when 
evaluating it as part of a United Church? They apply to it the keynote 
of the modern age-democracy! In consequence the episcopacy tends 
to become’ “constitutional” or “elective”: the theory of ‘Apostolic 
Succession” becomes a non-essential. The leadership of the modern 
Church will, therefore, whatever its label, be democratic as in its day that 
of the primitive churches became autocratic. This means that decreas- 
ingly Christian Unity will be the problem of ecclesiastical experts and 
increasingly the task of the great modern Christian brotherhood. That 
shift in responsibility is a hopeful sign. A new start in Church Order 
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is possible. That is our conclusion after reading this illuminating: 
volume and venturing to push its findings a little further than its 
author. The modern Church desires, on the one hand, to go beyond 
the diversity which marked the first century and does not wish, on the 
other hand, to continue the autocratic Church Order which developed later 
and grew up to the time when the non-conformists and the independents 
renewed, as a matter of fact, the primitive diversity. Modern Christians 
ought to improve upon primitive church conditions! 


ANTI-NARCOTIC WAR 


The war against opium and its derivatives uses no “Big 
The World Berthas.” The menace it attacks, however, is more des- 
Menace. _tructive of human welfare than any which caused the 

world war. It is more difficult to subdue than these latter 
because the conscience of humanity still remains sluggish in the face of 
its lethal attacks upon health and morals. China has flung down the 
gage of battle to this world menace. Victory, however, is stifl a 
futurity. Chinese public opinion is, nevertheless, growing in scope and 
momentum. This is largely due to the determined efforts of the National 
Anti-Opium Association. “Opium,” (July, 1929), published by this 
Association, shows that China is evolving an anti-opium public con- 
sciousness. In the spring a campaign was held in twelve cities, which 
was supported by six hundred public organizations and audiences com- 
prising about one million people. Anti-opium feeling ran especially 
high in Manchuria. At Harbin 13,600 attended the meetings and 
forty-five local organizations were represented in a banquet given ‘in 
honor of Mr. Garfield Huang the Secretary of the Association. Au- 
thorities there also cleaned up a number of dives and made many 
arrests. At Kirin more than forty public organizations participated 
ina similar campaign. In August more than a hundred organizations 
in Wuhu were represented in.a mass meeting of about two thousand 


people. | 
: “On the whole, what we get,” says Mr. Bingham Dai, 
Wanted- “is more one-sided destructive criticism than genuine 
Constructive constructrve suggestions or, still less, active cooperation.” 
Criticism. | Such criticism-is perhaps due in part to the oft-reiterated 
Chinese statement that China’s problem of domestic sup- 


pression of opium and its derivatives is hampered by the illegal influx 


thereinto of foreign-made narcotics. Canadian Baptists said, about a 
vear ago, “Anglo-Saxon nations... . (have) made it a criminal act 
for opium from the Orient to be brought into” their lands. Yet these 


lands do not show sufficient aggression in making laws that will stop 
‘the flow of drugs at the source—the factories. Not until the world 


as a whole moyes against this world menace can it be suppressed! This, 
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the one-sided critics, forget. Their criticisms lose point somewhat 
when it is recalled that Chinese opium, no matter how widely used in 
China, has not been used in the manufacture of the narcotic drugs which 
flow illegally into China. Furthermore these easy critics overlook the 
fact that in the period 1906-17 China actually did largely achieve do- 
mestic suppression of opium. The desire to repeat this is a live one. 
But the task is more involved and difficult now than then. | : 
: The leaders in the anti-opium campaign do not show, 
Chinese furthermore, any desire to obscure China's domestic 
Self-Criticism. problem by vociferation against its international com. 
plications. They spare neither their people nor their 
government. They admit that they are not living up to the will of 
Sun Yat Sen nor their traditional policy in this matter. “Unfortuna- 
tely,” again says Mr. Bingham Dai, “the extent of the drug traffic 
as yet Shows no sign of decrease.” In 1928, it is charged, the Ghinese 
Government “betrayed a definite tendency toward compromise.” Deter- 
mined public objection led it to espouse a suppression policy. Further- 
more the anti-opium leaders know where their real difficulty crouches. 
It is in the “decay of Civil Authority” and the “tendency to encourage 
and tax the traffic in opium on the part of local militarists (which) 
became as incurable a habit as opium-smoking itself.” It is encourag- 
ing that neither this militaristic habit of exploiting opium for revenue 
nor the steady inflow of foreign-made narcotics are put forth as excuses 
for a retreat from the front-line trenches of this battle-field. 
The war against opium goes on in spite of the over- 
Help China whelming odds on its side. Of the West, China's 
Fight Opium! anti-opium warriors only ask that its governments shall 
aa | do more than they have done to restrain their nationals 
from the narcotic exploitation of China in any form. Until this is 
done no westerner can afford to throw stones at China. They may 
turn into boomerangs! Particularly should all the Christian forces line 
up in this warfare. Its generals, officers and privates need all the 
support available. To see the Chinese keep on fighting against these 
‘overwhelming odds commands our respect and should enlist all the 
sympathy and help we can give them. 


THE RED CROSS REPORT 


This report disappoints us. Its main conclusion 1s, 
Disappointment, apparently, that because China's famine problem cannot 

be tackled adequately by foreign philanthropists they 
should not participate therein. Were this disappointment confined to 
missionaries we might agree that it is an ebullition of the “missionary 
mind,” which is what “Observer” in “The China Illustrated Review,” 
November 9, 1929, dubs the objection thereto by J. S. Burgess, of 
Yenching University, as published in the “China Weekly Review” and 
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“The Peking Leader,” of recent dates. But the non-missionary mind 
is also disappointed. The “China Weekly Review,” October 26, 1929, 
speaks of it as a “tragic decision” and a “monstrous blunder.” ‘The 
China Critic,” October 24, 1929, expresses editorially what it claims is 
“a general feeling of indignation.’’ But what in our case in disappoint- 
ment becomes, in their’s, resentment. It is true that “China Tomorrow,” 
Peiping, a Chinese-owned English publication, in its issue of October 
20, 1929, expressed full accord with the Red Cross strictures on the 
politico-military causes of famine in China and admits that these “dis- 
graceful conditions” are largely due to “the political condition” in 
general and the inadequate efforts of the Central Government in 
particular. This latter publication hopes, also, that “the advice of the 
investigators” will be adopted and “famine aid in China discontinued.” 
“For we Chinese,” the editor says further, “cannot continue to be 
spoon-fed on American charity. To get rid of this dependent spirit will 
be a great benefit to China.” While agreeing with this praiseworthy 
sentiment we feel impelled to ask, Is the fact that no organization or 


- people can do all they ought, in this case, an excuse for western sympa- 


thizers doing nothing? Shall all the famine victims be left to die 
because, forsooth, some of them must die as a result of the impossi- 
bility of meeting the needs of all of them adequately? This report 
unfortunately puts the nation most affluent economically in the position 
of declining to aid famine victims in a nation whose chief difficulties 
are economic depression and political distraction. | 
| The above remarks do not mean that we, or those sharing 
Difficulties. in our disappointment, wish to ignore or minimize the 
: difficulties in the way of famine relief as so clearly 
pointed out by these Red Cross investigators. Far from it! Most of 
these are admitted by the China International Famine Relief Commission 
in its detailed reply to the Red Cross Report, under date of November 
6, 1929. . This reply is written in constrained language, nevertheless it 
disagrees with numerous points made in the Red Cross Report. We 
need not discuss in detail this controversial utterance. The replies 
thereto as mentioned above have already done this. We agree with 


the Red Cross that politico-military and bandit depredations together 


with misdirection of funds have greatly augmented famine conditions, 
which are, nevertheless, due in large part to natural causes. Altogether — 
inadequate, also, has been the cooperation between various relief organi- 
zations. The Chinese people, furthermore, are not yet comprehensively 
conscious of the fundamental causes of famine in their country. But 


why say to the millions of starving and innocent victims of these con- 


verging anti-social forces, “The only thing for us to do is to let you 
starve until all these unnatural hindrances to adequate assistance are 
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On the problem of China’s future population the Red 
Weaknesses. Cross Report is almost speculatively fantastic! Even the 
i obvious fact that China’s population problem “defies 
solution by any available means” does not justify the withholding of 
American help from helpless famine victims! Somewhat gratuitously, 
too, the National Government is blamed with little qualification for all 


_ the politico-military conditions augmenting their need. That there has 


been and still is famine is admitted. But why did not this Report 
also definitely tell America that approximately 30,000,000 people, in an 
area of about 450,000 square miles, still face starvation in varying 
degrees? Then, too, while deprecating the misdirection of a consider- 
able proportion of the Mex. $10,000,000 of famine relief bonds issued 
by the National Government, why was it not made clear that private 
contributions received for the same purpose have not been misdirected 
to anything like the same degree? The China International Famine 
Relief Commission avers, for instance, that of Mex. $2,000,000 relief 
money and supplies distributed only Mex. $800, or much less than one 
percent, were “‘lost.’’ Even though many tons of grain went bad at 
Fengtai, through lack of cars to transport it, yet much more reached its 
destination. Then what of the Red Cross opinion that American philan- 
thropic aid will retard the Chinese consciousness of famine causes and 


China-centric relief thereof? In rebuttal the China International Famine. 
Relief Commission cites a significant fact. For the famine of 1920-21. 
Mex. $9,000,000 were raised of which only 30% came from Chinese 
- non-governmental sources: in 1928-29, however, of Mex. $6,700,000 
non-governmental Chinese sources supplied 75%! Furthermore, the 


larger proportion of the funds disbursed by this-organization have come 
from China. American philanthropic generosity has apparently helped 
the Chinese to think and do more themselves in this connection! 

| One general explanation of this “death sentence for 
Explanation. thousands, if not millions . . . . who have offended 

| no one” is that the psychology of the Red Cross is an 
emergency one. That this is so is seen in the uncertainty marking the Re- 
port as to the relation of preventive, long-term measures, to those aiming 
at immediate relief. That the working out of these former is primarily 
a matter for the authorities in China all will agree. Yet why should 
this obvious fact prevent American participation there? Had the Red 
Cross investigators felt it wise to advise American philanthropists to 
confine their famine relief aid to- immediate relief projects it would 


: have helped clarify this situation, even though those concerned therewith 


in China would not have agreed with them. Actually the Red Cross 

Report instead of helping clarify this ill-defined relationship permits 

it to make harder than ever the raising of famine relief funds abroad, 

and shelves philanthropic cooperation between America and China. The 
dire need involved must not, however, be left on the shelf! 
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Effect of the Chinese Environment on Imported Faiths” 


D. MACGILLIVRAY 


VIRONMENT everything which surrounds a faith 
introduced into a country, in other words, a people or peoples 
with all their culture and civilization and religious faith—these 
form an environment into which another faith may be introduced. 
Its effects are a spiritual and scientific fact. We see the process con- 
stantly going on before our very eyes. We all feel its influence: we 
cannot escape it. One result is variation; another may be, even, death. 
When the school boy was shown a picture of the pre-historic monster 
called a diplodocus, he promptly enquired, ““Who killed it?’ The teacher 
replied: ‘‘The climate.” This story has an obvious spiritual application. _ 
The climate of China has of late been changed, hence the great “a 
tality. 
Our Lord said: “The field is the world.” Without giving a 
pessimistic interpretation to the parables of the Kingdom found in 
the 13th chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel, all agree that there are many 
elements hostile to the Kingdom, and few friendly. The hostile ones 


| may be compendiously described as “The World, the Flesh and the 


Devil.” But of late years we are learning to add to this environment, 
the “hidden Christ.” In heathen lands God left not Himself without 
witness. This is the logos spermatikos (Xoyos orepyatixos) so beloved 
of our friend, Rev. K. L. Reichelt, missionary to the Buddhists. 
Undoubtedly also the environment .may supply a certain measure of 
support. Whether Christianity was introduced into the West or into 
China the missionaries built on something on which they had not 
laboured, namely, the moral and religious culture which was first in on 
field. 

Our Saviour’s words about the future of His Kingdom are me 
antly illustrated in the rest of the New Testament where we discover 
the environment of the new faith and its reaction, especially in the Acts 
of the Apostles, the Epistles of Paul to the Galatians, the Colossians 
and the Corinthians and, finally, in the book of the Revelation. A 
struggle with the environment emerges. His Kingdom was not of 
this world and yet It was in it. In one sense the environment constitutes 
the nidus for the young faith, so we speak of a Divine preparation 
for the coming of Christ and for the Kingdom He set up: in another, 
environment may be a miasma which enervates faith. 


*This article is based on a paper pee at the Shanghai Missionary Association, 
October, 1929. 

Notr.—Readers of-the REcoRDER are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 
responsibility a4 the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these pages. 
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After New Testament times, Christianity left the circle of Judaism 
and definitely plunged into the Hellenic and Roman environments. | What 
were the results? They are thus described by Edwin Hatch: “The 
three chief products of the Greek mind were introduced into Chris- 
tianity, namely, rhetoric, logic and metaphysics. A large part of what 
are sometimes described as ‘Christian doctrine’ are, in reality, Greek 
theory and Greek usages. Within a century and a half the ideas and 
methods of philosophy (i.e. Plato and Aristotle) flowed en masse into 
Christianity and filled so large a place as to have made it no less a 
philosophy than a religion.”” Schaff says, ‘““The History of the Nicene 
age shows clearly that the church of God carries the heavenly treasure 
in earthly vessels. The Greek Church wrought out theology and 
Christology, while the Latin Church devoted itself to anthropology and 
soteriology. The one, true to the genius of the Greek nationality, was 
predominately speculative, dialectical, inpulsive and restless; the other, 
in keeping with the Roman character, was practical, traditional, uniform, 
consistent and steady.’”” Roman imperialism and Roman law left a deep 
mark on the Western Church, perpetuating many features of the Roman 
Empire. The influences of Greece and Rome on Christianity, however, 
are commonplaces of church history and need not be further described 
here. But in our problem the great differences between the Greeks 


and the Chinese should be recognized. The Greeks had theological 


pugnacity, curiosity and disputativeness. They were speculative, im- 


pulsive, dialectical and restless. But the Chinese are not fond of hair- | 


splitting, know nothing of logic as a formal science, are very sensible 
and are impatient with theories. They are fond of “pragmatism” and 
are satisfied if “it will work.’ Thus they have little interest in dis- 


cussions regarding the Trinity, or the Atonement and like doctrines. 


I take an example from the earlier history of Christianity in China. 
We all remember the voluminous discussions on the proper Chinese 
terms for “God” and “Spirit.’’ These sometimes heated discussions were 
entirely carried on by foreigners. Chinese scholars were useful in 
discovering bombs to throw at opponents, but. were mildly surprised 


at the hullabaloo. The Chinese have no great philosophers like Plato | 


or Aristotle (pacé Dr. Hu Shih) but the Chinese are more numerous 
than the Greeks and the Romans, and mass counts for something in 
discussing comparative influences. The Chinese are more pervasive and 
inevitable than the Greeks and Romans. 

But environment, as all Protestant historians believ e, cis (ge 
Christianity to a certain extent. The pagan religions disappeared, 1 


is true, but pagan practices still remained in the Church or were com- 
-mandeered for its use under disguises more or less evident. 


The effects of Judaistic, Alexandrian, as well as Greek and Roman 
cultures on Christianity are such as to lead us to expect that when 
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Christianity was introduced into China, environment would exert great 
hat influence upon it. History repeats itself. Spengler, in his “Decline 
‘he fg of the West,” thinks he can foretell its course on a study “ the past. 
But God is in history and He is free! 


lat But before dealing further with the topic of Christianity as affected 
ek HB by its Chinese environment, let us see what has happened to other im- 
nd # ported faiths in China. Let us first take Buddhism, which wholly 
ito He depended, for at least 150 years, on foreign missionaries from India. 
a [In course of time China so transformed Buddhism that it is now 
ne # wholly unlike that of India or Japan. It assumed a wholly new ethical 
ire [i emphasis derived from Confucianism. Its metaphysics faded away in 
nd /# the hard air of China. There was an accommodation to the primitive 
nd # religions with their polytheism. The masses for the dead, for instance, 
as [i are an accommodation to ancestral worship. Atheism became faith in 
r, 7 adivine Buddha. Amida Buddha has thus become a saviour from this 
n, miserable world who will lead men to Paradise. So great was the 
~p Me change that some, like the late Dr. Timothy Richard, thought that 
in 7% Buddhism had borrowed much from the Nestorians in Sianfu. Thus — 
vicarious sufferings and salvation by faith were introduced. Such then 
was the fate of Buddhism in the Chinese milieu. It was not strong 
enough to resist the teeth of the Chinese environment. Yet it left its 
mark on the Chinese also, so much so that the late W. A. P. Martin held 
that Buddhism in its Chinese form is a distinct preparation for Chris- 
tianity. He claimed that Buddhism provided the fundamental requisites 
for all religious teaching, namely, a belief in spirit and a belief in the 
immortality of the soul. At all events many doctrines of Christianity 
are introduced to the Chinese in a dress borrowed from Buddhism. 
Buddhism, therefore, did not disappear but was changed. 


| The second great imported religion is Mohammedanism. This is 
€ rightly regarded as the most intransigent faith, This was indeed a 
© &§ hard nut to crack, and it is very interesting to observe the result. Unlike 
Buddhism it came in with no missionary motive, but grew by the simple 
) 


increase of compact communities. Unlike many Christian groups of 
the early times it has persisted until today. Mohammedanism possessed 
a virility which declined to vanish. Some suggest, as a matter of fact, 
that it is so strong that it absorbed the Jews of Honan and perhaps the 
Nestorians also. Nevertheless Chinese Mohammedanism is not recogniz- 
able as, e.g., that of Turkey. Mr. Broombhall tells us that when a 


| Chinese pilgrim comes to Mecca he has a rough time as he i is there looked 
on as a heretie. 
Note the following effects of environment on Mohammedanism. 


1. Fanaticism is gone ; there is no missionary zeal—no sword as 
an implement of conversion. 


= 
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2. Mohammedanism speaks ‘Tespectfully of Confucianism and 
other religions. 
3. Chinese law and culture improved its treatment of its women: 
they do not wear veils. 
_ 4, Their worship is simplified and ain from public pieces: 
no Muezzins call the faithful from the minarets to prayer. 
5. There are no special orders like the dervishes. 
6. Their officials conform to Confucian rites (or did so). 
7. Their Mosques conform in architecture to Chinese customs. 


As for Manichaeism,' it also disappeared. 


It is well-known that a small colony of Jews established itself in 
Kaifengfu, Honan, and after various vicissitudes finally disappeared. 
The reasons for this disappearance were discussed in a paper read to the 
North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. This may be found 
in their Journal,” suffice it now to say that the three religions of China 
were too strong for them. They had no missionary zeal, they were cut 
off from the motherland of Judea, and lastly, when they were vanquished 
in the economic struggle and became extremely ges: cae geass to 
conformity became irresistible. 


You will thus see that these imported faiths were all influenced 
by their environment. China has in the past proved the melting pot 
of races as well as of faiths. Is it likely that Christianity will escape? 
The influences of Zoroastrianism and Mohammedanism on Christianity 
are negligible, but Confucianism and Buddhism will inevitably make 
themselves felt in Christian circles. The earlier Christianity of the 
Nestorians and the faith of the Manichaeans were both swallowed up. 
What will be the fate of later Christianity? Will it be swallowed up 
by the sands of a materialistic Gobi and be unearthed by some later 
Aurel Stein? Said a friend of mine: “Christianity has been Judaized, 
Hellenized, Romanized, Americanized, etc., etc. Will it also be Sini- 
fied?” History has its lessons but the gift of prophecy is really de- 
manded here. Perhaps this article is one ame years before its 
time! 

Of the disappearance of the Nestorians I will speak later and com- 
pare this movement with present-day Christianity. | 


An environment seeks always to adulterate or change a faith so that 
it shall be more after its own heart. But so far there have been 
certain defences against the changes which environment would make 
in Chinese Christianity which favor conservation and which are worth 


noting. There are, of course, those who want to make Christianity 
/ 


1. See, Cuinese Recorver, July, 1929. 


2. See, Journal of The North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Volume 
LIX, 1928, page 22: 
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more Chinese; by them these defences are viewed as obstacles to their 
desires. The orthodox, on the other hand, view these obstacles as 
safe-guards of the faith which have slowed down tendencies to change. 
But if the Chinese abandon conservatism for a rush of change, Chris- 
tianity may be involved in a very severe conflict, if conformity to its 
environment destroys its real meaning. 

When Greece and Rome operated upon Christianity the faith was 
in a more or less plastic condition, and was bound in self-defence to 
adapt itself somewhat to those cultures which. surrounded it. But what 
of China? So strong is Christianity through the backing of the West 
that the Chinese Church as yet scarcely feels the pressure of read- 
justment to her environment. These early churches had no such backing ; 
their problem was, therefore, more pressing. The ‘Nestorians were 
backed neither by powerful nations nor powerful churches. Now in 
China we have dominant Christian creeds of powerful mother-churches® 
whose influence will long continue. Moreover these churches are backed 
by wealth, high culture and profound learning. In this state of affairs 
China takes her Christianity largely from the West. Chinese Christian-. 
ity has not yet become indigenous in the sense that it does its own 
thinking. It must still: dwell under the shadow of the great western 
tree, but obviously not forever. N or must it be content to lodge forever 
in the branches thereof. 

long, furthermore, as the Chinese is from 
the West, so long will that Church feel itself more or less bound to 
abide by the decisions of the mother churches. Until the Chinese Church 
is financially independent it can scarely be called independent at all. 


As long as “artificial respiration” (financial aid) persists there cannot 


be a truly indigenous church. Those who look upon the large amount 
of western money given to aid the Chinese Church, are apt to shake 
their heads: and it is indeed a great danger. But we cannot by the 
use of a catch word condemn the whole of the foreign assistance thus 
given to the Chinese Church. In all churches, whether at home or 
abroad, such assistance is given and should not be called “artificial 
respiration” unless the recipient is already dead. When the Chinese 
Church is fully autonomous, strange things will happen. We believe 
it has a divine right of direct access to the sources of truth. 

Illiteracy is indeed a sad handicap, even to the spiritual apprehen- 
sion of Christian truth; and in addition to illiteracy there is a sad lack 
of trained thinkers in the Chinese Church. Some of them think they 
are the modern Luthers, born to revolutionize the Chinese Church. We 
may try to anutocture leaders, but they are born not made. | 


3. The Church in China To-day, (“Mott” Conference, 1926), page 156, of 
the excessive acy ee of foreign theology and administrative control as inhibiting 
initiative and freedom of the Holy Spirit. 
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The Chinese, like most Eastern peoples, are greater adepts at 

imitation than invention. Dr. T. T. Lew bewails the fact that the 
Chinese Church has no interest in the search for truth, such as js 
characteristic of the true scientist. Bishop McConnell, at the Jerusalem 
Meeting, humorously bewailed the fact that the native churches 
(he was not specially speaking of China) had as yet not produced even 
one decent heresy. His suggestion is that they do not think enough 
for themselves even to go off straying into sidepaths. Doubtless 
there is much practical heresy, all of it derived from environment. 
There is the practical heresy that only the paid men should do the 
preaching while the layman is exempt. Or again, there is the practical 
heresy of imagining that faith in the formula can afford to dispense 
with works. At all events, for better or for worse, there has never 
been a “heresy hunt” in China. Professor Djang of Tsinan Union 
University tells me that his students often complain that there is too 
much theology in the course, and teachers find the greatest difficulty 
in arousing the interest of Chinese students in theological study. The 
Chinese are like the Scotch in some things, but not in their theological 
bent and fondness for theological discussion. And so it happens that 
as yet China has made almost no contribution to Christian thinking. 
Christian thinkers of the West long for such contribution to be made 
But that does not bring it. There are a few budding thinkers who give 
great promise and that is all that can be said. But sooner or later 
China will change all this; she is already evaluating some things with 
her own rule which is not borrowed from the West. It is the rule 
she has herself evolved during her long history and naturally western 
people are not all pleased. China will in time turn the tables and begin 
to affect the West, if she has not already begun to do so. 


Finally, let it be said that these so-called defences will all disappear 
in time, in which case the Chinese Church must survive by its own 
inherent life. As the late Dr. Peter T. Forsyth would say, “Hitherto 
she has only done a coasting trade. She must launch out into the deep.” 


If, on the one hand, there are obstacles to change, there are, on 
the other, incentives to change. | 

China prefers her own products and is averse to foreign loans though 
she has been forced to contract them. At all events she is eager to 
liquidate them as soon as possible. She wishes the Bread of Life to 
have a Chinese flavour. There is, of course, a proper national pride 
as well as an improper one. A proper pride is a sign of self-respect 
and may have good results. The Chinese Church is, indeed, now small, 
but it will be great hereafter. It is only just becoming self-conscious; 
it is claiming new powers but it remains to be seen what it will do with 


them. 
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The West itself is changing—how can the Chinese Church always 
remain in the back-water of the world’s life? Time and space were 
against the Nestorians and the early Catholics, but time and space are 
being speedily abolished so that exchange of ideas between the East 
and the West will become more and more easy and extensive. In 
fact, it is possible that the milieu in China may be wholly changed in 
a few centuries. Who can foretell the result of the tide which flows 
now East, now West? | 

Chinese brain power is equal, if not superior, to that of any 
other race. That intellect will soon be brought to bear on the Christian 
doctrines now being propagated in China by western churches. At 
present national, social and economic problems completely hold the stage, 
but this intellectual ferment will ultimately affect the Church which 
at present, at least on the surface, — to have no particular interest 
in theological discovery. 

China has great cultures of her own. During the present revolu- 
tionary zeal these cultures are in danger of being cast into the discard, 
but it is impossible for China thus to divest herself of her ancient 
cultures which are the product of millenniums; their real values will 
survive. Christianity has always recognised these values and is in the 
best position to re-value them; and surely these values will be incorporated 
in the Christian inheritance.* There will be a synthesis, though no 
one, not even Chinese writers, can tell exactly how. Ancient faiths, 
having made their contribution, will disappear and be studied only in 
our universities and theological schools, as are the faiths of Greece 
and Rome. Although the Chinese are neither lawyers nor philosophers, 
it is safe to conjecture that they will have as much influence as the 
propounders of Greek Philosophy or Roman law at an earlier period. 
But we must admit that as yet there are few signs of what is to come. 
Nevertheless, the idea of Christianity as static is vanishing; and there 
is room for many a plant in the garden of the Lord. It is possible 
to urge that the tree of life was planted by the Hand of God Himself 
in the soil of human society and was intended to grow from the first 
by assimilating to itself whatever materials it found there in harmony 
with its own life. Yet there is only one real Vine, (Moffat’s transla- 
tion), though the branches are many. | 

I have been asking many people, both Chinese and foreign, to 
tell me along what direction they think environment will affect . the 
Church. Of course here we are no longer on solid historical ground, 
and what I say below is merely a “guess at truth.” 

There will be a changing emphasis, veering from doctrine to ethics. 
Confucius has done his work so well that morality will incessantly 


4. See, The Church in China to-day, page 156. 
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appeal to the Chinese people. Indeed the emphasis ought to be on 
ethics in the preaching, but actually the pull which naturally exists has 
not yet registered very definite results. The ancient Church passed 
from the Sermon on the Mount to the Nicene Creed. Will the Chinese 
Church reverse that process? 

We may expect a relaxation of formal sieve. Though the Chinese 
are unexcelled at drawing up regulations and constitutions, they are 
not naturally systematic theologians. At present in some quarters there 
is a tendency toward Unitarianism, but even where creeds have been 
adopted by Chinese ecclesiastical bodies in the most orthodox form, 
there is reason to believe that they are more venerated than held from 
conviction. Dr. James Denney’s creed, the shortest ever proposed 
(and he was a Scotchman!), “I believe in God through Jesus Christ, 
His only Son our Lord and Saviour,” would be received by the Chinese 
with loudest acclamation. They say our creeds are like Saul’s armour 
on David! : 

It is pointed out by Professor Hatch, “As Christiantiy was formed 
into a universal religion, this naturally carried with it a relaxation of 
the bonds of discipline, the very earnestness which led men to preach 
the gospel and to hasten the Kingdom, led them also to gather into the 
net fish of every kind. There were social influences and weaknesses 
of character in the officers, and the condonation thereof by the community. 
It became less and less practical to eject every offender against the 
Christian code.”® Here is an obvious danger of the Five Years’ Cam- 
paign, viz., quantity, not purity. Certainly church officials in exercising 
discipline are apt to be inhibited by fear of offending somebody.. China 


has a terrible inheritance of Nepotism in official and social life, and there . 


is danger of this creeping into the Church. . 
The great cult of ancestors overcame Buddhism. It is one of 
the most potent factors in the environment, but has thus far had little 
influence upon Christianity. Yet it must be remembered that in the 
early days it nearly succeeded in gaining an entrance into the Church 
along with various Confucian rites. But it will undoubtedly lead to 
the exaltation of filial piety to a place even higher than that found in 
our western churches ; and, perhaps, the Church may adopt some modified 
rites. Be that as it may, China has always emphasized family ideals 
and relations and the Roman Catholics are perhaps right in making 
the family the unit which must come into the Church entire or not at 
all. | 
Forms and ritual will tend to become more democratic and new 
forms will be evolved. The Chinese are fond of ritual. I hear that 
at the present time experiments are being made in the use of incense, 


5. Cf. St. Augustine, Tract LXXII Ph. 7. 
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not. for worship by High Churchmen but in order to provide an atmos- 
phere of reverence such as all Chinese feel when they smell incense in 
their own temples. Those who are using it say it is to take the place 
of musical. instruments which give a sense of sacredness to. western 
churches, but which the Chinese church is.too poor, at present, to provide. 

There will a tendency toward greater unity also: China is too 
big to have one Christian Church alone; however the number of sects | 
is becoming less through union, and probably only the large denomina- 
tional groups will survive. An Indian remarked years ago that if it 
were not for the vigilance of the western shepherds the whole Indian 
Church would be found, some fine morning, in one fold. That vigilance 
shows some signs of slackening.. The progress already made in the 
direction of unity has been gratifying. The number of union institu- 
tions is rapidly increasing, and the recent formation of the “Church of 
Christ in China” shows this tendency at its best. It must be admitted 
that China herself with all her international strife is still striving for 
unification as for life itself. An ideal national unification is impossible; 
nor will it be otherwise in Christianity. The bonds will be loose-fitting, 
— like old China’s clothing, with ample freedom for individual believers. 
There will perhaps be a split into three types, but the divisions will not 
be so wide as the three major denominational units in the West. These 
splits may be along Chinese lines. Besides, it must not be forgotten 
that union movements in the West are bound to help on union move- 
ments in China and: vice versa. The history of Protestantism is too 
full of divisions and disruptions to give hope that China in the future 
may avoid them. But the full weight of the old cultures will be against 
divisiveness. 

- Before quitting this part of my article I must add that Buddhism 
might be expected to increase mysticism and contemplation in the Church, 
but I do not think it has done so. 

At this point may I add the views of a distinguished authority on 
the possible contribution of the Chinese, as such, to the Christian Church: 


(1) It will help to conserve the family bond, — 
(2) It will tend to emphasize the practical relation of religion to 
(3) It will strengthen the meditative aspect of devotional life, 
(4) It will*make prominent the idea of cooperation between man 
and God, as over against that of absolute dependence thereon; in this 
both Buddhism and Confucianism will have.a share. 

(5) Chinese religions are, to the masses, mainly a matter of relation 
to certain real or idealized personalities. Their influence will tend, 
therefore, to weaken denominationalism in favour of devotion to the 
personality of Christ. | . 
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In closing, let gne mention briefly the dangers of the Chinese 
environment in relation to Christianity. Against these dangers we must 
all fight if we are to survive. The New Testament tells us what 
happened to the Corinthian, the Galatian and other Asiatic churches. 
Christ ever standeth at the door of His Church and knocks; but the 
enemy is also near, if not inside. 


(a) Secularization: The world creeps in. With each convert a 
little bit of the world is apt to seep into the Church. Materialism 
is, after all, the greatest enemy lurking in the environment. Conformity 
with the world is the secret of all our failures. 


_ (b) Degeneration to a mere morality: The Cross and the Resur- 
rection are being omitted in some quarters, and thus Christianity has little 
to distinguish it from Confucianism. Woe worth the day when such 
views, as have recently been given publicity, become prevalent in China. 
Robert Speer has called attention to one form of this great danger: 

“There is something more to the talk of ‘Chinese psychology’ and 


the most disturbing thing about the idea is its presentation of an 


adequate justification of moral principles and view-point which are at 
variance not with Western, but with universal human psychology and 


morality. 
“Tt is a slander on the true human ature and the fundamental 


moral soundness of the Chinese to excuse divergences from straight 
truth and equity and the rigidity of righteousness on the ground of 
Chinese psychology.”’ 

_ (c) The chief dangers after all, we add, are in the ethical sphere. 


These induce false accommodation. Unless the Church is filled with | 


spiritual fervour, this is a grave danger. We hear of protective color- 
ing among scientific writers. The organism, with a view to protect 
itself from its enemies, changes its color somewhat to correspond with 
its environment, like the tiger with his stripes in the long grass of 
India. But we hear of protective coloring being adopted in times of 
danger in China itself. In Hunan we are told, for instance, that certain 
preachers preached Christianity at one time as if it were Communism 
with a view to protection from the perils of their position when Com- 
-munism ruled. 


_(d) Loss of missionary zeal: ‘The zeal of the éarly church tends 


to fade away and the church is looked upon as a club for mutual im- 
provement. Christianity without élan is not Christianity according to 
(e) Nationalism: The rising tide of nationalism tempts Chris- 


tians to be patriotic before being Christian. At present some would | 


like to found a new church by associating Sun Yat Sen and Jesus 


Christ as its Sages. To seek for power for selfish ends—that indeed — 
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was the original sin of Satan and is the danger of today for the 


Chinese Church. Luke, Ch. 15, provides a classical example of pre- 
mature asking for goods and power, which was followed by disastrous | 
results. 

(f) The Chinese are much eationl to excessive toleration. This 
is the spirit of Buddhism. This is a deadly environmental tendency. 
Many would like to include Christianity in a wide syncretism. Chinese 
history is full of syncretisms and hence present movements. in that 
direction are all the more dangerous. 

I have mentioned several times that Nestorianism completely diene 
peared off the map. The earliest Catholic communities also disappeared, 
so that the Fathers who came centuries later failed to find a single 
trace.® So also did the Yelikowen Chiao (Nestorian?)*’ We need not 


ask why these latter disappeared, but the fate of the Nestorians is more 


challenging. Are there any reasons why present-day Christianity may 
not share the fate of the Nestorians? We think there are. 


(i) It is a purer faith than that revealed on the famous Nestorian 


‘stone in Sianfu, Shensi. If that was all the doctrine it preached, 
Nestorianism was already moribund. Chinese faiths had already begun 


to coil around it like the ee around Laocoon. Environment had 
done its deadly work. 

(11) Nestorians indeed translated the scriptures, but probably only 
a few parts, and we have no word of other literature; and in those 
days there were no printing presses to compare with ours to circulate 
the Bible and Christian literature by millions of copies every year. 
Only one of the Nestorian writings has been found in the cave of 
Tun Huang, and that a very insignificant one. In the great Emperor 


-Chin’s time, 212 B.C., the burning of the books was not such a wild 


idea because at that time books were not very numerous, but to burn 


~ all Christian books today is unthinkable. 


(iii) Nestorians were isolated geographically from the mother - 
churches; but such isolation is now impossible. Our world is growing 
smaller every day. If the Eastern and Western churches in the early 
days had better means of communication, would they have had their 
great controversy? 


(iv) There are now too many people in the world deeply interested © 
in the spread of Christianity to permit its disappearance from China. 


Even if foreign money were all withdrawn, the result would not be 


disappearance, but a more sturdy church. Even such a devastating 
disaster as wiped out the church in North Africa would scarcely succeed 


6. Latourette, however, “A History of Christian Missions in China,” page 182 ff. 


secems to imply otherwise.—Ep1Tor. 
7. A History of Christian Missions in China, Latourette, page 65. 
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in like manner in China. Nevertheless the fate of the Nestorians is 


a terrible one. “Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall.” Latourette, the latest historian, contemplates the disappearance 
as a possibility. Christianity, taking it by and large, can never die, 


but parts of it may perish and some of its truths be obscured. The 


light shineth in the darkness but the darkness overcame it not. 
_ However terrible a foe, an environment when faced with little 

light or strength of one’s own, it is not to be feared in the case of 
Christianity. We are not left to the conjecture of human reason, 
for we have the promises of God. The environment may modify but 
cannot destroy, for after all Christianity is a leaven and not an anodyne. 
The true environment is found in Jesus Christ, for “we are complete 
in Him.” Dr. John R. Mott’s ringing testimony regarding Jerusalem, 
some time since in Union Church, Shanghai, is still fresh in all 
memories. He said that fifty-one nations there agreed on the absolute 
supremacy of Christ, not as compared with the worst of other systems 
but with their very best. 
Ernest F. Scott, who is no fundamentalist, in “The Gospel and 

its Tributaries,” 1928, says: “Christianity has always been the most 
distinctive of all religions. Through the manifold changes it has under- 
gone during 2000 years, it has preserved an unmistakable character, and 
while borrowing incessantly has placed its own impress on all that it 
has borrowed. The tributary elements produced a new and more ad- 
equate expression of the Message of Jesus.” 

Stand firm! Put on the whole armour of God, haieby ye shall 
be able to resist the hostile elements of your environment! In the 
_ world ye shall have tribulation, but be of good cheer! I have overcome 
the Environment! “Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, today and forever.” 


Preparation of An Adequate Chinese Ministry | 
H. F. ROWE. 


NE observation I would:set forth at the beginning is that the 
(0) missionaries and the Chinese Church, when that Church began 
to come to its own, faced the problem of a Chinese ministry in 

a manner which was far from adequate. ‘The first missionary 
conference in the early nineties of the last century considered that it 
was not necessary to make provision for educating a ministry, assuming 
_ that there would be a sufficient number of Confucianists who would 


accept the Gospel to supply the need for able preachers of the Word. | 


These men were not found, but it took most of twenty years before 
schools were undertaken in which ministers could be educated. In the 
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last twenty years, schools have been organized—only a beginning having 
i been made a jittle before that time. At present there are as many as 


fourteen seminaries and Bible schools. From these some hundreds of 


men and women have graduated. Let us gladly, recognize that much 


progress has been made. A ministry was raised up which has been 
so superior to that of the generation before that we rejoice greatly. 
That ministry has stood through trials and persecutions which try the 
souls of the best men in the world: it is the beginning of a leadership 
which is zealous and well-grounded in the message of the Lord Jesus. 
_ In this article it shall be my aim to speak constructively rather than 
in terms of adverse criticism. | , 

1. Intellectual life of the ministry: The needs of the situation 
demand a ministry which is at least almost as well educated as the best 
educated men and women in the respective congregations. Ever a people 
who have looked to the educated class for leadership in ideals and the 
philosophy of life, the Chinese are certain to expect intelligence of a 


high order from those who undertake to lead the way in the religious 
life. If preachers are able to win or hold the best-trained men in the 


community, their chances of success are good. For the man who cannot 
read must follow the man who can. If the task before the Church 
is to build into the life of China the life and spirit of Jesus Christ, it 
is sufficiently colossal to demand all the best thought and effort that, 
united to the grace of God, we can make possible. Half measures are 
doomed to failure! Dare we spend hundreds on the tremendous task 
of “education” when a tenth of that sum for the education of a ministry 
is considered too much? This is written from a city in which there are 
some hundreds of Christian Chinese, men who. are well educated, either 
being returned students or graduates of colleges in China. ‘Tjhey are 
in government positions and wield an influence quite out of proportion 
to their number. Who would be the ideal man to go among these men 
to link them up with the Christian Church? How many men are 
equal to that task? But then those hundreds are so few among so many. 
However, who would be the ideal man to appeal to the college students 
or the middle school students? Why do college men say that too many 
preachers have nothing to give them? We are not here dealing with 
the religious angle; that comes later. Have we enough men of the © 
quality to enable them to grip and hold an audience of high school boys 
and girls? Who can best reach the rural people? Shall we place there 
a man with not much in the way of qualifications, except that he was 
reared in the country, so that he knows the ways of the people and 
can live on a small salary? One ventures to say that the men who are 
building up Christian communities in rural districts have an education 
sufficient to enable them to command the respect and leadership of the 
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intellectual life of the country people. It might be a fair question as 


to whether failures in the rural communities may not be traceable to the 
want of a sufficient message. There are cases where ministers with a 
| good preparation and a heart enthusiastic for the bringing of a new 
| — life and a new Lord to rural people have had splendid results. 

2. Spiritual Vitality: There is demanded a ministry in which 
every member has a deep and abiding religious life. This must mean 
much more than acceptance of religious beliefs. It must be based on 
an experience of the reality of the Divine Presence as a. power for 
moral achievement and spiritual conquest. There must have come a 
transformation of life which is much more than the mere escape from 
sin. The mystical experience of God and’ of the spiritual realm must 
have come “through strenuous care and severe discipline’ so that the 


way to God’s power shall have been found, while one’s own powers_ 


shall have been released for the service and the life to which one is 
called. This includes the best that has ever been achieved in the life 
of the Spirit. The minister must not only be “exposed” to the deepest 
life of which Christianity knows, but he must also be powerfully 
“infected” with that life. — 

Surely there is no argument concerning the importance of this 
element in the preparation of the minister. Nothing can possibly com- 
pensate for its lack. No other powers will avail unless these 
powers are lighted up by the life of God in the minister’s own heart. 
Surely it is true that outstanding achievement is largely due to the 


minister’s spiritual power, while it is equally true that failure is in 


large measure due to its lack. 
3 It seems fair to take it for granted that there are few young 


people of high school graduation who will have attained such a religious © 


life. In fact, it may be doubted whether such a life is the possession 
of many college graduates. If this is true, then it follows that the 
_ theological seminary must be an institution in which, besides finding 
a rational basis for religious faith, the students shall be led into the 
knowledge and the mystical experience of a personal fellowship with 


God. It follows that the faculty of a seminary must be composed of | 


men who are “masters” of the spiritual life. The qualification must be 


a sina qua non for all the members of a theological faculty. They — 
must be men who not only know, but men who are able to impart this — 


life. It is not that they shall be able to pass on their own experience, 
but that they shall be able to tell about it so powerfully that the cammed 


will be inspired to seek it for themselves. 
Even so, along side the grace of God, there are some senile in 


|. the building of the Christian life to which more attention is due. A 


beginning in the Christian life-may not require much time. For the 
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nurture of that life, the growth into steadfast endurance, the time element 
is essential. An oak does not grow in a decade; a pastor is not educated 
in a year. For a seminary to become a place where time and care and 
nurture may be given to the development of an energy-releasing spiritual 
life, there must be provision made for a faculty which has time and 
the mind and the deep inner life, so that through a period of years there 
shall be impressed upon the students the reality of the unseen and the 
eternal. All this, placed along side of the necessary investment and 
consecration of life for the strongest emphasis upon the spiritual con- | 
ception of human destiny are requisites of any worthwhile attempt to 
educate a ministry of the revelation of God. 

Unless a seminary succeeds in the development of the spiritual life 
of the students, it will be a failure, no matter what its success may be 
in taking men through the course of study and graduating them to the 
tender mercies of the church courts. 

3. The Background of the Ministry: So far as . the — 
of the minister for his calling is concerned, the ministry is a “profession.” 
That is, the minister ought to be a man of one work, his preparation 
being planned to fit him for that work. The preparation must be 
“scientific” in the sense that his teachers must know the way and must 
impart the secrets to the candidate. However, we are in great danger 
of placing too much emphasis on what the teachers may impart in this 


difficult process. A reasonable contention seems to be that the ministry 


will be little above what the whole Church, working together, shall have 
set as its goal. No seminary has. so far been found which can produce 


_ good bricks without something like the requisite straw. There is no 


secret by which poor candidates may be fed into the theological seminary 


so that the output shall be eloquent ministers of spiritual power. 


How shall the Church function so as to demand and secure the 
type of ministerial training which the situation urgently requires ? First 
of all, the individual minister and his church as well as the missionary, 
must come to appreciate the need for the best and then must want the 
best with that deep desire which knows no denial. One is rather im- 
patient with organization as a means for securing results. There are 
some organizations in existence. Educational organizations would ap- 
pear to accept extreme educational views so far as concerns any interest _ 


_ they take in educating men who shall be ministers of religion to the people 


whom they would serve. We wait in vain for any pronouncements 
which would tend to improve theological methods or the content of 
theological curricula. Other organizations have said that they were 
about to begin to solve the problems. We await their findings. Mean- 
while, the Church ought to seek for men who seem to have the qualities 
of mind and oan, directing their preparatory education and — 
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them in their Christian life. Every pastor ought to have as one of 
his goals the finding of two or. three candidates for the. ministry. It 
should be as much a part of his work to lead these men into the deeper 
life of God and then direct them to the ministry as it is to pastor the 
people of His church. What other method exists to accomplish this 
work? The teachers in the middle schools ought to come to realize 
that it is even more important to prepare a man for the ministry than 
it is to prepare a man for the medical profession. That is not because 
the Christian physician is less important than the minister, but because 
it is so much more difficult to persuade men to enter the ministry. 


4. The minister a specialist: While we are discussing the problem 
of the minister’s preparation, let us emphasize the consideration that the 
minister must be a man of one work. With education towards the 
understanding and intelligent facing of the rural problem there must be 
the fullest sympathy and the utmost co-operation. That ministerial 
education shall be organized so as to meet the situation is no longer a 
debatable question. However, the minister’s chief work is the care of 


souls. Nothing must be allowed to tempt him to put the emphasis else-— 


where. 

There is much said today concerning giving the rural minister an 
education in agriculture. It is argued that he will thus be able so to help 
the farmer as to find a point of contact. Doubtless there is a field for 
agricultural specialists. But we cannot quite understand why students 
for other professions are not likewise urged to take a course in 
agriculture. 

The analogy is not perfect, of course, for few analogies are perfect. 
Some lessons may, however, be learned from it. Neither a minister nor 
a man in any other walk of life can serve two masters. The reason is 
that any one profession or calling is more than any man can compass. 
President Glenn Frank has remarked that the Church has been demand- 


ing that the minister be a jack-of-ail-trades and then damning him | 


because he is master of none. Are we to expect the Chinese minister to 
master two callings? Anyone who has had actual experience in the 
pastorate will be free from a miistake in this regard. The preparation 
of two or three sermons each week is rather different fram teaching 
_ that many classes each day with a text book as a guide: that is, if 
the sermons are real sermons. 

Here again only experience can ron to an understanding of what 
is involved. Pastoral visitation, if it is taken seriously, will require 
more time and spiritual energy than most pastors ever find for it. To 
conceive a vision of the life of the comnmmity so that in season and 


out of season this may be promoted will require much energy. To attain 


to a place of spiritual and intellectual leadership in a community is an 
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all-absorbing task. . The argument for agricultural education seems 
to me to be based on acquaintance with a ministry that has had: no 
message and less zeal. But instead of filling him with religious life 
and power, it is urged that we should give him a, course in agriculture! 
It is, it is true, easier and surer and more certain, may be, to result 
in more beans. If it be replied that the minister needs some magic to 
win a hearing for his message, one would like to suggest that a real 
love for folks and a good supply of common sense along with diligence — 
in cultivating his field would succeed, besides holding him to his one task. 

We have already suggested that the ministry will reflect the 
life of the Church. If the minister is found inadequate for the 
task to which he is called, doubtless the seminary will share in the blame, 
but the real source of the failure is to be found in the Church. The 
level of personal religious life and vision does not easily rise far above 
the level of the life of the Church. The life of the ministry of the 
Church will not be higher than her own life, unless she is so vitally 
interested in the preparation of her ministry as to demand the very best 
as the minimum goal. 

Will it surprise some to read that sometimes men are sent to the 
seminary because there is no other way open for them to secure further 
schooling, no other way to be rid of a man who has failed to grow 
with the demands of his teaching job, no other way to be rid of a 
problem? Not until the Church wishes and then wills to have the 
best, may she expect to raise the standard of the ministry. Then may 
the Church be expected to put her shoulder under the whole task of 
inspiring men with the vision of the minister’s calling and of providing 
for their adequate training for it. If men who have no vision of a 
calling are sent to the seminary, then the seminary must attempt to 
‘inspire them with this vision, the result inevitably being that a proportion 
of the students in the seminary will either graduate with no call to be 
‘ministers, going into teaching or even leaving the service of the Church, 
or else they will enter the work of the ministry and fail because they 
have no heart for the task involved therein. 

Surely the remedy for this situation must rest upon the Church. 
Who ought to stimulate the Church to compass this duty? The pastor 
and the more spiritual of his people are the only hope. Yet must much. 
informal education be provided for these key'men. Who is to do that 
work? There are church magazines, conventions and summer con- 
ferences, superintendents, and organizations which are assuming re- 
sponsibility for-leadership in many important matters. If through these 
and other means the importance of deadership for the Church can be 
so visualized that the entire Church shall realize that her life depends 
upon the transmission of the vital and redeeming elements in our religion, 
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a solution will be found. If the Church cannot see the vision, nothing 
else will much matter. : | 


5. The Outlook: There is much talk and some action looking 


towards an “indigenous church.” May it be suggested that among — 


the elements to produce such a church its ministry must rank among 
the first of the professions. If financial independence is achieved, if the 


“management of the Church’s activities shall go entirely into the hands | 


of its Chinese members, it will be because there is a pastor whose powers 
of leadership and inspiration are of a high order. If the life of the 
Church is to be maintained and nurtured, it will be because it is led by 
ministers whose religious life is built upon a foundation which endures 
so that their preaching will be with power both to instruct and to 
stimulate. If the Church is to enlarge her field of service, surely it 
will be the vision of the minister which must be counted on to inspire 
and lead the people. If the Church is to extend her field, looking 
towards other self-supporting churches, again it will surely be the 
minister who has first extended his horizon to take in the multitudes 
beyond. That is the function of a minister; that is the why of a 
minister for the flock. 

My contention is that while we strive to attain an indigenous life 
and independent existence for the Church, it will be simple folly to forget 
_ that a ministry which is able to see visions and dream dreams, able to 

lead and inspire the people, is essential. It is worse than folly to act 
as though we are able to build an “indigenous Church” without pastors 
who are able to minister abundantly to its needs. 


6. What kind of a seminary should the Church undertake to con- 
duct? There must be found a body of students who are well established 
Christians, men of unblemished character, men with good scholastic pre- 
paration, men with some experience in the activities of the Church, men 
who are in earnest about preparing themselves for ministry to their 
brethren. With men who have less than these qualifications, the seminary 
| is handicapped, being required to do some of the foundation work which 
_ should have been done elsewhere. 
| There must be a faculty of men who are mature—at least one-half 
of whom are Chinese. They should be men who are recognized as among 
the best pastors, or teachers or missionaries in China. The churches 
must be willing to release them if the men who are responsible for the 
| management of the seminaries call them. The boards will, of course, 
| if they are missionaries, give attention to their fitness to teach the subjects 
in the curriculum and to their ability to speak and read Chinese. Even 
more attention should be given to their faith and to their Christian ex- 
perience. The content of their faith will be a matter upon which the 
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churches conducting the seminary will pass, speaking to and through their — 
representatives on its Board of Managers. The personality and the life 
of these men will be outstanding, the glow of heart and mind commending 
them as those who are able to transmit to others their own glowing faith 
and their own deep passion for the lives of the people. 

No courses should be provided for men who have less than a middle 
school education. Surely for the present that should be the minimum 
requirement. This goal may be set too low; surely it is not too high. 
These men should have been given an opportunity to show that they have 
gifts and graces, some experience in the tasks of the Church being highly 
desirable, if not requisite. Men who are too young or too inexperienced 
are not expected to have reached a decision to give their lives to the sort 
of service about which we are thinking. For these chosen men there 
should be provided a course of four years of stiff work. It will be given 
almost entirely in Chinese. It will comprehend those elements which the 
Church through the ages has found essential, but it will also include the 
best that the modern Church has found necessary. The makers of the 
course of study must not fear to be liberal in the matter of studies 
included, however careful they may be as to the manner in which the 
courses are presented. There should be every care taken to accompany 
the class-room work with supervised practical work to enable the students 
to learn by at once applying what they are taught in the classroom. As 
indicated above, the utmost effort should be put forth to lead the students 
into the fullness of the Christian life. No emphasis upon this feature of 
the students’ “education” can be deemed extreme. 

Provide such “schools of the prophets,” established and governed 
by a Church which seeks such a ministry, setting such a background for 
the ministerial candidates in the abounding life of the Church and there 
can be no failure. Focus the attention and purpose of all the agencies _ 
through which the Church does her work upon this important phase of 


the task, and it will be found that the will and the wish whiqdh know no 


denial need accept nothing less. ‘‘Ask and ye shall receive, seek and ye 
shall find, knock and the door shall be opened unto you.” It is written 
that to him that hath not shall be taken away that which he seemeth to 
have, but it is also written that to him who hath shall be given. 
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Galations VI:3-7_ 


. LENNIG SWEET 


VOR if a man think himself to be something, lien he i is were, 
he deceiveth himself. 
| “But let every man prove his own work, and then shall he 


have rejoicing in himself alone, and not in another. 
“For every man shall bear his own burden. 
“Let him that is taught in the word communicate unto him thet 
teacheth in all good things. 
“Be not deceived ; God i is not mocked : for whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.” 


“For every man shall bear his own bodes.” 


The life of the infant and the child is marked by dependence upon 
others, a need for care, for guidance and for authority. Such things 
are not only necessary for the young, but are desired and craved; and 
unless they are provided the child can neither develop rightly, nor feel 
secure and happy in the home. He needs the feeling of security which 


comes from the mother’s arms, and the stern voice of the parental — 


command gives a certain pleasure due to the feeling that behind one there 
is something strong and rugged and dependable. : 

In the years of youth there is a gradual sluffing off of parental 
authority, and a widening of horizons. If adulthood is reached the 


person should have developed an ability to depend upon himself; to | 


establish his own family; to become a self-sustaining, independent mem- 
ber of. society. The emblem of the adult person is that he has 
_ developed a power which will help him to adjust himself to the problems 
of life; to solve new problems as they come up; to keep an even keel, while 
always going forward; to conquer circumstances, instead of being con- 
quered by them; to face life confident and unafraid. He values the 
traditions and truths which the race has discovered through the ages. 
But these truths and traditions are his tools. He is not their slave. 
It is here that we see Jesus in all of his suprémacy. So well did 
he attune himself to the universe, or, in psychological language, so well 
was he adjusted to it, or to speak religiously so near was he to God, 
that he was absolutely sure of himself and the winds of circumstance 
had no power over him. Drawing all of the ethical content of his 
teaching from the past, he was not bound by, that past. “You have 


*An address delivered at the Peking Union Medical College Chapel, May 12, 1929. 
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heard how it was said to them of old,” he told his hearers, “But I say 
unto you. | 

In his last hours how serene he was; not seeking death but meeting 
it with an open hand! “And he took the cup and gave thanks, and 
gave it to them saying....I shall not again drink of the fruit of the 
vine until that day when I drink it with you in my Father’s Kingdom.” 
Here indeed was one who was a true adult, one who had overcome the 
world because his will and that of the universe was one. | 

And so he spoke with authority, secure in a friendly world, so in- 
tegrated with the life of God that he could meet the best or worst with 
perfect equanimity. | | 

It is only of recent years that we could have emphasized or valued 
this side of Jesus’ life; could have thought of him, not as a dependent 
child of God, but as integrated into the life of God so that he could 
say “I and my Father are one.” For it is only recently that we have 
learned to look askance at the Peter Pans in life, those who, no matter 
what their years, never grow up, but are always, consciously or uncon- 
sciously searching for authority, for guidance—to lean on someone. 
whether it be God or an earthly father or mother who may even have 
long since passed away. With what different eyes we have learned 
to look upon the loving attachments of mother and bachelor son, or 
upon the sweet innocence of the little girl of forty who still wears 
ribbons around. her head and has broken three engagements two weeks 
hefore she was to have been married. — 

One evening not long ago I entertained a young divorcée at my 
home. She was not at all the kind of person one would expect, but a 
wide-eyed, innocent little creature, mid-Victorian at least. She had 
divorced her husband for cruelty. No one could understand it, for he 
seemed a nice enough sort of a chap. About ten o’clock she suddenly 
said that she must telephone her father to let him know that she 
would be home late. There ensued a most mawkish conversation: 
“How are you Daddy, darling?” “You aren’t cold are you daddy, 
dear?” “Don’t forget to pin a good night note on my door and wake 
me up early in the morning. And, Daddy, here are two big kisses 
for you.” Once we would have said ‘What a beautiful love between 
iather and daughter!” Now we say: “It’s just too bad!” | | 
As with individuals, so with human institutions. They should — 
pass from the stage of dependence upon external authority to dependence 
upon their own where they are not afraid to welcome change, and. 
where they can happily adjust to new truth as it is discovered. Man’s 
political and social institutions are gradually throwing off the need for 
external authority, as witness the passing of the doctrine of the divine 
tight of kings and the birth of the concept of democracy in industry. 
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But we have not yet reached the place where men are so sure of the 


validity of truth that they are willing to hold their apes and. in- 
dustrial beliefs as hypotheses. 

It would seem, however, that there is one field where we have 
attained adulthood in our thinking. This is the realm of science. 
especially in the physical sciences and their heretofore first cousin, 


medicine. Whereas, in many realms of life it is considered a sin not fj 


to have convictions, whether there are grounds for them or not, in 
the sciences it would be considered most znorthodox to believe anything 
so strongly that we held new truth could not come on the matter under 
consideration. In science it has become axiomatic that all truth should 
be held as an hypothesis. It is for this reason, and for this reason alone. 
that our progress has been so rapid. New theories of the nature of 
the universe replace old theories and are accepted with hardly a ripple 
in the scientific world. New medical techniques replace old. To-day's 
truths replace yesterday” s and will in turn be replaced by others to- 
morrow. All this is expected. The scientist has learned to welcome 
the new, to seek it and to become secure in a world of change. Science, 
first the physical sciences and now psychology and_ sociology, has 
developed an internal authority, the authority of obedience to truth 
wherever it may lead. And this thing which it calls truth to-day is 
something different from what it will call truth to-morrow. — But 
there is an inner serenity, an esprit d’corps, a feeling of latent potential- 
ities. The face of science is toward the — not the past. Science 
has grown up. 

| When one comes to the realm of our spiritual life and religion 
how great is the difference! Here dependence, the search for security, 
the holding of our present beliefs as final—are no? the exception! They 
are the rule. In other fields we willingly acknowledge that we do not 
yet have all the truth. But to say that in religion we should hold our 
beliefs as hypotheses is considered almost a heresy. This is not only 
true of the rank and file of Christians. Men who are leaders in the 


field of physical science, medicine or the social sciences often divide 


their minds into logic-tight compartments, frankly stating that they 
have one method of finding God's revelation in the sciences, and another 
in their religious life. In their professions they follow the dictates of 
their intellects. In religion they distrust their intellects, look down 
upon their minds and talk of a “faith” which very often falls uncer 
the category of the small boy's definition: “Believing somethin’ you 
know ain't so,” 

Current Christianity exalts those marks of the infantile such as 
dependence, desire for authority outside oneself, and a feeling of in- 
adequacy which it often calls “humility.” It frowns upon such signs 


the Sabbath. 
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of emotional and spiritual adulthood as the willingness to face new 
truth, to look at the facts of life unafraid and to hold that its present’ 
knowledge may not be final. Some of this, such as the finality of 
present truth may perhaps have been in the mind of Jesus, but he 
certainly interpreted the past, as witness his ideas of divorce and of 

He also believed in the watchful care of God over all ‘his actions. 
But certainly his religion on the whole was not one of dependence. 
Neither in his prayers nor in his teaching did he throw himself upon/ 


_ the breast of God, nor fly for shelter to the everlasting arms whenever 


trouble brewed. 

And yet this search for security, for protection from the world, 
while a very minor note with Jesus, is the dominant note in Christianity 
to-day, Last year I had occasion to analyize the reports of eleven re- 
ligious services visited by theological students in New York City. These 
covered radical congregations such as the Community Church, as well as 
such conservative groups as the Cathederal of St. John the Divine and a 
Rowery Rescue Mission. It was found that the desire for protection 
and comfort was appealed to sixty-seven times in these eleven services, 
while the desire to press forward, to bring about the Kingdom of God 
on earth was appealed to but thirteen times. Following this investiga- 


tion of the church services I took three hymnals of three different 


denominations, All were recent, having been published since 1920, 
Going through the books I checked every twentieth of 720 hymns, Here 
the count was thirty-one for protection and five for new experience. 
The hymnal which js used ‘here in the Peking Union Medical College 
is very modern. But even here I had the utmost difficulty in choosing _ 
the hymns for this morning. None of them are very familiar. To 
be so we would have to sing “O Jesus, Keep me in thy sight and save 
me through the coming night,” and “I need thee every hour; stay thou 


nearby.” | 


Why is it that a tendency which in politics,-in all the sciences, in 
our emotional life we feel to be inadequate, perverted and harmful, we 
accept as the norm of our religious experience ? 

Is it not because religion has its roots far back in man’s dimmest 
antiquity and is rooted in his fear of the unknown? Man has always 
feared. He still does, because as John Dewey says, “He exists in a 
fearful, awful world. These things are as true to-day as in the days: 
of early cultures. The visible is set in the invisible and in the end 
what is unseen decides what happens in the seen.” To primitive man 
the unseen was full of capricious spirits always attempting to do him 
harm and always in need of propitiation. Out of this belief in a world 
of ghosts and “luck”—the inexplicable—grew primitive religion. And 
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we moderns often explain the world in the same manner as did the 
savages. When there is an event in nature, the cause of which we 
do not know, we call it an “Act of Providence,” or “Act of God.” 
And there is probably not one of us who, sometime in his life, has not 
felt that he was being punished by God for something which he has 
done, and who has not prayed to God that if He would not punish 
him he would do so and so. Thus we too try to propitiate the spirits.* 

The second reason why Christianity’s main emphasis is on dependence 
and shelter, rather than on the meeting of life, is that most of us are 
emotional infants. We cannot face life, and religion meets a real need. 


This need it will probably always meet and always should, just as in 


every marriage there are times when the wife will comfort the husband 
as a mother her little boy, and when the husband in his turn will act 
the part of the father of a little girl, whose problems are too great to 
face. And just as by this regressive behavior for a moment, comfort 
and strength will be brought which will help the husband or wife to 
meet their problems better, so when life becomes too much a man needs 
to be comforted by feeling that he is understood and protected by the 


universe. But this side of religion needs no emphasis. While recog-_ 


nizing its necessity my plea is that we be not continually children, that 
in keeping with the remainder of our personalities we endeavor to be- 
come adults in our spiritual life as well as in our intellectual and emotional 
In addition to the feeling of fear and uncertainty toward life 
prevalent in all primitive men, present-day Christianity emphasizes author- 
ity and its counterpart, dependence, on account of its belief in the 
infallibility of its final authority. This authority was first the Church 
and then the Bible. At present the emphasis is on the infallibility of the 
teaching and ethics of Jesus. | 
But whatever may have been the reason for dependence the call 
to us is toward spiritual manhood as contrasted with spiritual infancy, 
toward an adult Christianity. This is not-only fitting. It is absolutely 
necessary. 
The first necessity for growing up spiritually is that God expects 
and forces us to stand on our own two feet. If anything is certain it 
is that the problems of this world will not be solved by God without 
the agency of men, and those who use their heads. As Andrew T 
White says in his great work, “The Conflict of Science with Theology : 
“Well worthy of note is the ground taken in Philadelphia in 1893 by 
an eminent divine of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The Bishop of 
Pennsylvania having issued a call for prayer to ward off the cholera 
this clergyman refused to respond to the call, declaring that to do so 


*See, Summer and Keller, “The Science of Society.” 
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in the filthy condition of the streets then prevailing in Phi nia 

And we know to-day that it is our technical skill, not our dependence 
upon God that is solving our medical problems. , God trusts us to be 
adult and to use our brains and all the skill we have and if we do not 
He either cannot or will not help. There are no epidemics of the Black 
Plague in Europe to-day, not because God loves the people of the 
twentieth century better than those of the thirteenth, but because we 
moderns have learned the laws of sanitation. And famines in Kansu — 
will end when railroads are built, not when the people accept Christ. 
If God forces us to depend upon ourselves for physical life is it wrong 
to think that He should also wish us to grow up in our religious and 
spiritual life? | 

In the second place we must learn to hold even our religious truths, — 
as hypotheses, and to expect our religious ideas of what is true to 
change as much as our ideas of what is true in science and other realms, — 
for many of the ideas which we have held to be most sacred are in- 
adequate guides for us to-day. Among these is the idea that the teach- 
ings of Jesus are adequate to solve all of our moral and spiritual 
problems. This will some day be admitted when the breach between | 
his teaching and our beliefs becomes even wider than at present. Al- 
ready it is wide enough. Jesus taught that a man should have no _ 
thought for the: morrow. Earthly treasures have no place in his 
plan. The doctrine that man can serve God by earthly treasures 
was no part of his teaching. “Sell all that you have and give 
to the poor” said Jesus. How many Christians ever attempt to 


follow this injunction? And if all did, how certain are we that it 


would be for the good of the poor of society? Most of us do not 
even believe in free relief during famine time. 

Again, Jesus said, “Render unto Caesar the things that are 
But who is to decide what is Caesar’s; the Daughters of 
the American Revolution or the Fellowship of Reconciliation? “Resist 
not evil,” said Jesus. But we have police forces in.our Christian 
countries. And most of us believe in resisting evil when we meet it. 

“But that,” you say, “is not what Jesus meant.’’ ‘Whose is the 
decision to be as to what he did mean? Bruce Barton in his book, 
“The Man Nobody Knows,” pictures Jesus as the successful business 


executive. Two of his chapter headings are “His Advertisements,” 


and “The Founder of Modern Business.” On the other hand on the 
walls of a meeting place of the Industrial Workers of the World, an 
extremely radical organization of laborers, there is purported to be 
written: “Jesus, of Nazareth, the world’s greatest revolutionist.” In 


‘one sense this is the glory of Jesus—all men see in him their best. But 
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our point is that we do not follow the actual teachings of Jesus, but 
read into them many of our own ideas. We do not, therefore, depend 
upon Jesus’ teachings as our only authority, even though we may claim 
that we do. | 

Even small groups of Christians cannot agree as to what is right 
in specific instances. A few weeks ago I asked fifteen members of 
Peking Union Church some very simple questions. One was: Does 
the doctrine of evolution give a truer account of creation than the Book 
of Genesis? Nine said ‘“‘Yes’’; five said ‘““No.”’ One man said that this 
question could not be answered yes or no, meaning I suppose that 
Genesis teaches some sort of evolution. But on this, I am sure, we could 
not agree. On the question as to whether if my friend is very sick 
and I know that he cannot get well, but if it will make his dast days 
happier I should tell him that he will soon be well and strong again, the 
vote was six to eight with one not replying. 


Thus on so simple a question as to whether a lie is justifi- 
able these Christian people could not agree. The same was true of 
questions of Christian dogma. Concerning the statement that Jesus’ 
body rose from the dead; eight said it was a true statement, four said 
‘it was false; three did not reply; while one person said it depended on 
what one meant by body. On not one of the ten questions concerning 
moral standards or Christian doctrine did these ten persons agree, and 
it would be practically impossible to find ten questions on which they 
would all agree. Thus, we cannot teach with certainty if we would. 
For what one believes to be false, the other believes to be true, unless 
it be generalities such as “to do what Jesus wants us to.” But when 
we ask what this means in any specific situation we cannot agree either. 
' This is more true for us than for any previous generation because of 
the change of our living brought about by the advent of machinery and 
the industrial revolution. | 

With the breakdown of authority in all other fields there must 
come the breakdown of authority in the field of religion. If Christianity 


is to survive it must do so because it is found to be true when submitted | 


to the same test of truth that man applies to other fields of life. To-day 
we demand the pragmatic test. Even a religion to be good must be 
good for something for modern man. And modern man is more and 
more going to value the adult view of life, rather than the infantile. 
He is going to base final moral authority in himself, not in any external 
command. Where Christianity is still the religion of authority, it is 
making less and less appeal both to the leaders of thought and to youth. 
The strength of the churches to-day in the West, as well as in China, 
is in the older generation and in the rural section, or less educated masses 


of the cities. 
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Finally we must outgrow authoritarian religion because of the 
loss of faith and the conflict it causes to the hundreds who have had an 
authoritarian teaching in their youth, but who cannot accept the doctrines 
which were given them as the final revelation of God. The experience 
of one of my acquaintances is no exception to the rule. 


Born of extremely conservative parents, he had early determined 
to enter the ministry. But the facts which he discovered in biology and 
philosophy were incompatible with the teachings of his parents. With 
him there was no such thing as thinking through one’s Christianity. 
One most accept all to be a Christian. He could not do so. Therefore 
he was not a Christian. So he went into a secular calling. But ‘he is 
not happy. Underneath there is an unconscious feeling of guilt because 
he is not a minister but intellectually he can accept but few of the truths 
in which he feels a Christian must believe. His whole idife is made 
unnecessarily barren by an early conditioning which emotionally he can 


never outgrow. And a man who should have been a happy Christian 


has been turned into a bitter agnostic. So it is with hundreds who 

are outside the organized membership of the church. : 
Now, these things need not be. It is no slur upon our belief in 

God, in the integrity of the Universe or in Him who revised so many 


of the religious dogmas of His fathers to say that we must try to win 


men to a spiritual and religious adulthqod, as well as to physical, in- 
tellectual and emotional adulthood. | 

What would this mean? It would mean that we have such con- 
fidence in the universe and in the integrity of truth that we are willing 
to put it to the test. It would mean the recognition of the fact that 
we are as yet but on the threshold of our religious knowledge. It would 
mean that we do not found our religious life on the desire for protection 
by God, but on partnership with God in the building of the Kingdom. 
As an earthly father does not want a baby of a son hanging around his ~ 
neck forever, but a son who will understand him and with whom he 
can confide and work as a companion, so must God hope that some 
day man may outgrow his baby stage of desiring nothing but protection 


and may face the facts of the universe serenely, lead where they may. 


For they are God’s facts! 

Again this will mean the forming of moral judgements only after 
having gathered all of the light from every possible source as to the 
probable results of an action. This does not mean the blind throwing 
away of all the values and all the teachings of Jesus. Certainly the 
burden: of proof will always lie on the side of the new {to show why 
it is more feasible than the old. And the experience and testimony of 


the purest spirit who ever lived will be of immense value to us in arriving 
at our conclusion as to what should be done in a certain situation. 


| | 
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But, if a man is tempted to divorce his wife, he should not ask 
so much what did Jesus think about the matter of divorce as what will 
be the result to his wife. Will she be more happy or less happy living 
by herself? What are the facts as to children from broken homes? 
What would be the probable results if everyone were to remain man 
and wife in similar circumstances? Would it help others when they 
_ hear of the contemplated action, or make it harder to make the ri ght 
adjustment to marriage? What will be the results to the man him. 
sdif? What was the reason that Jesus’ teaching seems so drastic on 
this point? Is it because there is something eternally wrong about 
divorce, or would he teach differently in a different age, for instance 
where women are economically independent? These and other questions 
Should be asked. Then in the light of all the evidence the man should 
act. In other words I should judge the morality and feasibility of any 
act only by its probable consequences to others, and to myself. 

But just as important as being able to foresee consequences is the 
ability not to hold any idea so sacred as to be incapable of change. 
Here is probably where our greatest unhappiness and heartburning comes. 
For us the absolutist teachings of our youth will probably forbid our 
- ever attaining real freedom. We feel guilty because in our childhood 
- we were indoctrinated with the idea that God or our mother disproved 
of so and so. And although we know that conditions have changed 
and that our feelings are silly, still there they are, and if we act differently 
from our childhood code there is a feeling of guilt which we can never 
wholly overcome. | 

But’ with our children this need’ not be. If we cannot grow up 
spiritually there is no reason why they should riot. This does not mean 
that they should not learn that there is a better and a worse to every 
act, or that they should not believe in things with all their heart and 
mind and soul. But for monogamy, for honesty, for sabbath observance 
there should be reasons. And for all view-points there should be at 


least a reasoned faith. | 


Children: should be taught to realize that any course of action is 


only best because in the past it has proven so. Thousands of years of 
experience and the testimony of men of great spiritual insight certainly 


must have great weight. But new conditions in the future may make ~ 


what now seems to be right appear either wrong or foolish. It is 
written in the Bible, (1st Corinthians 14: 34-35): “Let your women 
keep silence in the churches. And if they will learn anything let them 
ask their husbands at home; for it is a shame for a woman to speak 
in church.” | 
women have brought new values. This is also true of Jesus’ teachings. 
He taught that a man should give no thought to the morrow. Were 
he here to-day would he, therefore, oppose li fe insurance? 


No one believes that now. New conditions and new - 
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Above all things we should deal with our pupils honestly. If we 
do not know we should say so. We should not give an explanation 
which we ourselves cannot believe, and which with many heart-burnings 
they will have to unlearn. Many parents and teachers feel that it matters 
little what children think when they are little—that they will outgrow it. 
ht (| But this doctrine, and the other that a young man should sow a 
few wild oats, are not as different as they seem. And one is just as 
damnable as the other! | 


_ Again, we must leave the young people free to find their own 
truths and to develop their own religious faith. This has never been 
more beautifully expressed than in a poem I found the other day. 


It is carved on the statue of a mother and her son: 

“T will not say to you: This is the way, walk in it. 

For I do not know your way, or where the Spirit may call you. 

It may be to paths I have never trod, or ships on the sea leading 

_ to unimagined lands afar: 

Or haply to a star: 

Or yet again 

Through dark and perilous places racked with pain and full of fear 
Your road may lead you; far from me or near. 

I cannot guess or guide, but only stand aside. 
Just this il say: 

I know for very truth there is a way for each to walk, a right 

for each to choose, a truth to use. | | 

And though you wander far, your soul will know that true path 

| when you find it. | 

Therefore, go! 

I will fear nothing for you night or day! 

I will not grieve at all because your light is called by some new 

name; | 

Truth, is the same! | 

It matters nothing to call it Star or Sun, 

All light is one.”’ 
Finally we must hold up to ourselves and to our children the great 
example of Jesus. Through all the ages he has been the Christians 
inspiration. No matter how stereotyped Christianity has become there 
have always been great spirits who broke through and interpreted him 
anew. This has been true of the great Catholic Church as well as of 
the Protestant. And each man has interpreted Christ in the light of 
his own best experience and of his own age. The Christ of St. Francis 
of Assissi and of Loyola is not the Christ of Luther, or of Canon 


Streeter, or of Robert Millikin. 
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Why is it that in him all see something that calls out their best? 
It is not the moral dogmas which he laid down, but the spirit with which 
he met his problems and the personality which he developed, the per- 
sonality which we have tried to describe this morning as adult. “I,” 
he said, “have overcome the world.” Not by fleeing from it, but by 
‘Meeting it face to face. He did not blindly swallow all the teachings 
of the religious sages of his nation. He thought through his conception 
of God and of the universe and of the duty of man to man. And 
because of the oneness which he attained with the living God he was 
able to speak with authority; the authority, not of God’s automaton, 
but of his own personality. And the watchword of the modern Chris. 
tian, as Professor McGiffert has pointed out, “should not be ‘Back to 
Christ,’ but ‘Forward with Christ.’ The business of religion is to 
give men faith, not in the past, but in the present and the future and 
to strengthen their purposes as they labor for better things to come.” 
This spirit of the Christ which we must catch is not dependency on 
God, but partnership with God in the building of the New Society. 


— 


Survey of Bible Study 


Cc. A. RAO 
1. Statistics 

T the beginning of last summer, the Sub-Agency of the American 
(Al Bible Society in Hankow sent out a questionnaire to different 
churches and missionary schools in order to estimate the number 
reading the Bible among Christians and students in Central 
China. Pastors, preachers and principals cooperated in this survey. 
Near the end of June, answers came in from 115 chapels. From 
these answers we found that there were in these chapels 8,856 baptized 
members and 4,139 enrolled members, of whom 4,429 had no Bible 


or Testament. 
Answers came in at the same time from 65 schools. In these there 


were 1,060 Christian students and 2,500 non-Christian students, of | 


whom 2,195 had no Bible or Testament. | 

Of course, every Christian should have a Bible or at least a New 
Testament so that they may study daily the Word of God, the Teaching 
of Jesus Christ our Lord, and His personality. But on the basis of 
these answers, we found, in Central China, one-third of the Christians 
without the Bible. How can they read what they do not have? How 
can they know Him, if they do not read His word? Then do those 
who have the Bible, read it daily, or do they put it aside somewhere 
for months or years without paying any attention to it? : | 
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Religious education in missionary inte’ is one of the big problems 
of the church to-day. Government educational regulations do not allow 
missionary schools to compel or persuade students to attend religious 
worship or Bible study classes, etc. Yet the aim of our schools is to 
propagate Christian principles to students while they are young, hoping 


they will be Christian citizens after leaving school. From the answers 


received we found 64% of these students without the Bible. Is it not 
our duty to put the Word of God into the hands of these young folks 
and see that they read it? 


2. Difficulties. 


1. Illiterate Christians do not want to buy Bibles because they 
cannot read. 

2. Poor Christians wish to have a Bible but have no money to 
buy it. 

3. Busy Christians have no time even to go to church on Sunda 
How, then, can they find time to read the Bible? 

4. Many Christians have not the habit of reading the Bible and 
often when they open the book they cannot understand it. They, there- 
fore, take no interest in reading it. 

5. Pastors are too busy in managing church affairs and cannot 
pay mudh attention to the Bible study of their members. 

6. Because the Board of Edutation does not allow the schools to 
compel or persuade students to study the Bible it is not easy to induce 


students to buy it. 
7. It is not easy for poor students to pay their school fees. How, 


then, can one urge them to buy Bibles? 


8. Parents of non-Christian students do not understand Chris- 


_tianity, so they do not care much to buy Bibles for their children. 


9. The students themselves do not understand ihow precious the 
Bible is. They do not, there fore, appreciate the importance of buying 
and reading it. 


3. Answers. 


The | following answers are from pastors and principals who 


participated in this survey. 


1. One of the pastors wrote as follows :-—“Our church is now 
promoting Home Reading Classes. Its aim is to induce everybody in 
our Christian homes to read and write in order to encourage them to 
have Bible reading and family worship therein. We urge each member 
of the family to have his or her own Bible; or at least to have a New 
Testament so that they can use it as the text-book i in the Home Reading 


Classes.” 
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2. Many pastors suggest the cultivation of the idea of saving 
by their church members. In Central China, it costs the poorest people 
at least 500-600 cash every day to live. They suggest encouraging 
those who have no Bibles to save ten cash a day out of their living 
expenses, so that in twenty-four days, they can buy a copy of the 
cheapest New Testament or in half a year buy a Bible. In order to 

make this matter practicable, the only way is to make them understand 
that spiritual food is just as important as bodily food, if not. more so. 

3. As to the busy Christians, General Chang Chi Chiang has 
set a good example of Bible study. He has said that he reads the 

Scripture not only in the morning but also after his work in the office 
or on the boat or train while on a journey. He always has a small 
Testament in his pocket. He reads it in the receiving room when 
waiting for somebody while calling. He also said that he has decided 
to read over the whole Bible once every year. Are any of our ordinary 
Christian members as busy as he is? If so, could they not follow his 
good example in reading the Bible whenever or wherever possible? 
Does each one of us have a pocket Testament with us all the time as 
he does? Even if we understand how much the Bible can do for us, 
do we say that we are too busy and so have no time to read it? 

4. Habits are formed by practice; heritage has little to do with 
it. <A boy, for instance, always goes to bed late at home and so cannot 
rise early in the morning. But in school he must go to bed early and 
rise early. For the first few days he feels very unhappy about it but 
after a short time he gets into the new habit and feels happier than 
ever before. It is the same with Bible reading, the more you read it, 
the better you like it. | : | 

As to the difficulties of understanding the Scripture, there are three 
ways whereby one may receive help. (a) To read over what you do 
not understand as many times as you can and memorize it. It is said‘ 


“Memorizing goes before understanding.” (b) To remember that the | 


whole Bible was not written at the same time. Each book has for 
background its own history, environment and the customs and habits 
of the people of the time in which it was written. These things cannot 
be understood by thinking or memorizing above. One must ask the 
pastor or somebody else to explain them. (c) The most important 
thing of all is to realize that the Bible is. the Word of God; beside 
studying it hard and getting help from others, we must pray for' 
guidance from Him that He will reveal His will thereby to us. 

5. During the present critical time in China the churches have 
suffered in many ways. Missionaries are turning over responsibilities 


| to Chinese pastors and leaders, so that Chinese pastors are busy organiz- 
ing, seeking funds, caring for property and school affairs, and going 
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to committee meetings, etc. They cannot spare as much timie as they 
wish to the most important thing, Bible Study by their church members. 
Another reason is that communications in the country are bad. It is 
not easy for the pastors to visit their members often. Pastor A. wrote, 
for instance, “Our church is now promoting Home Reading Classes in 
the homes of members. Our aim is to induce all our church members 
to read the Bible through in two years. At the same time we urge them 
to have family worship. We plan also, to get voluntary workers and 
train them. We encourage those who can read the Bible to teach those 
who cannot. The leaders meet once a week after Sunday service.” 

6. As to encouraging students to buy and read Bibles one of the 
school principals in Hunan reported as follows: “There are one 
hundred and fifty students in our school; for special reasons just one 
or two of them have no Bible. About ninety-five percent of them 
attend Sunday services, Sunday School and Bible study classes regularly. 
There are three reasons why we have such good results. (a) All of 
our staff are earnest Christians. They attend all of our religious 
activities both in the school and in the church voluntarily. By their 
fine example, students are led also to take part in these things. Nobody 
compels them to do so. (b) Goodwill exists between teachers and 
students, so that when the former persuade the latter to buy Bibles they 
are pleased to do so. Furthermore, most of the students have Bibles and 
hymn books. Those who have not seem to lose face when at meetings. 
After meetings many students go to the principal themselves and ask 
him to buy Bibles and hymn books for them. (c) At the end of the 
school term, the school examines students in Bible study and gives 
prizes to those who make good grades.” | 

7. There are three ways for poor students to get Bibles f 
themselves. (a) To attend Sunday Schools where they can sometimes 
earn a Bible as a prize. (b) To urge them to save money gradually 
to buy Bibles. (c) To do as one school did, buy Bibles and sell them 


to poor students at special prices. 


8. Of course, the parents of non-Christian students do not know 
Christianity, but we do know they are not against Christianity. If 
they were they would not send their children to a Christian school. 
Has not the school the responsibility to lead these parents to Christ a 
Is it not possible for the school to get in touch with them and propagate 
Christian principles among them? Can they not be invited to visit the 
school and to attend Sunday School and Bible classes, etc., held in the 
school, with their children? Do they understand clearly that the aim 


of the school is to develop perfect personality? It is important to 
win them for Christ first and then let them cooperate with you to win 


their children for Him. 
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9. Nice clothes, good food and jolly games are the things loved 
most by students. They do not care so much for other things. It is 
a good thing to study but students are not always keen on it. The 
instruction of parents and teachers is precious, but it is obnoxious to 
students. That is natural if they do not understand the value of Bible 
precepts. Is it not possible for the school to help them realize that 
_ Bible study is more important and more precious than nice clothes, good 

food, etc.? 
| A certain school does as follows :—‘First of all, we sell Scripture 
portions to students and then explain to them the stories and doctrines 
of the Bible in some interesting and psychological way. We introduce 
paragraphs and stories from other books of the Bible while in Bible 
study classes so that many times the students find it inconvenient to 
09 only one portion with the result that they want to buy the whole 
ible.’’ | 


In Concluston. 


It is written that ‘Man shall not live by bread alone but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.”—One day while a_ 
child of about a year and a half slept, his mother went out on business. 
He could not find his mother when he awoke so he began to cry. The 
folks of the family gave him something to eat and a doll and pictures 
to play with. The child refused the candy and the playthings, and 
kept on crying for his mother. When she came back he ran into her 
arms and looking up into her face seemed to say, “Mother, mother, where 
have you been? Why leave me at home alone? I have been wanting 
you so much.” His mother held him in her arms and kissed ‘him and 
patted his legs. He began to smile. Now we are the children of God. 
Without Him we have no peace! Personal worries, troubles at home, 
criticisms in the church cause us to draw nigh to Him. | oe 

It is said: ‘A healthy person will feel hungry if he does not eat 
for one day, will become sick in three days and die in seven days.” 
How about our soul? Can we get enough food for our soul if we 
spend one hour’s time each Sunday in attending the church service? 
Will that give us enough spiritual food for seven days? Where and 
how do we get this spiritual food? The object of our Bible Study 
survey is to induce every Christian to have his own Bible so that each 


can get his spiritual food by reading it daily. 
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VIEWS OF CHINA’S FAR NORTH. 


~ Top: Harbin. Middle: Buddhist Temple, Harbin. Bottom: Farm- 
yard, Northeast Chihli. 
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Views or LUTHERAN Mission, HEILUNGCHIANG, MANCHURIA. 


Top: Hospital at Sui-hua-fu. Middle and bottom: Orphanage at 
Antung with with Miss K. Gormsen who is in charge thereof. 
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The Growing Church of China 


ANY articles have been written about this topic, and many sugges- 
tions have been made as to how to develop the Chinese Church 
in a proper way. One of the main points mentioned was that 
of the money necessary to maintain it, and its source. This point 

is of supreme importance. ae | 
_ Many say, the mission boards must continue to spend money in 

China as heretofore. This they must pass over to Chinese administrators. 

I think, however, that this question might be solved more easily in an- 

other way. To make the Church indigenous there is something more 

important than money, though, as a matter of course, the Chinese them- 
selves must raise the means needed to support the whole work, otherwise 

the Church will never become really indigenous; it will continue to be a 

foreign institution. | | | 3 

_ For what purpose should money be given to the Church? Accord- 
ing to the opinion of most of the Chinese Christians it should go mainly 
to pay the salaries of those who are leaders and administrators. That 
means, that if the funds raised are sufficient to pay the preachers and 
teachers the Church will be indigenous. 

But I think, as many of my foreign and Chinese colleagues do, 
that the Church does not consist of officials only. In a large number 
of churches the members are ready to support them. The question is, 
then, not, how might we get money, but, what might be done to get 
sufficient church members?. If more Chinese become real Christians, 
there will be funds enough for the work. __ 

Many a Chinese preacher, however, lays more stress upon getting 
money than upon winning the Chinese for Christ. Many also talk much 
about how the Church ought to become self-governing, but show little 
eagerness to lead their Chinese friends to become Christians. Why is 
this? Because they feel themselves to be pastors rather than missionaries. 
The foreigners are looked on as the missionaries, the Chinese as the 
pastors. That is the reason why Christianity in China is called a foreign 
religion and Jesus a saviour of western peoples. : | 

When I came to China Giitzlaff’s principle was often quoted: 
“China must be converted by the Chinese.” But to-day this principle 
is not recognized. Of course, if Giitzlaff had meant that unconverted 
men should do this work he would have been wrong. He meant instead 
that evangelization must be done by truly, pious Chinese Christians. But 
nowadays we have only a few such-minded men in our communities; 
most Chinese preachers do no mission work at all. 


For this attitude no one of them in particular can be blamed. It is 
quite natural that most of them should feel this way, since they feel no 
call from God to do His holy work. They were appointed by men only, 
by foreigners, and they became preachers only in order to earn a 
livelihood. They believe that God is the creator of the world; they 
believe in Jesus Christ as the saviour of sinful mankind; they preach 
the gospel to Christians and non-Christians; but they cannot prove their 
words by their-own personal experience of God’s grace. This a preacher, 
who wishes to lead people to Christ, ought to be able to do, otherwise 
he will only be “‘sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” 

Just recently I read in the CHINESE RECORDER’ this sentence: 
“I will go so far as to say that probably any religion that can meet 
China’s needs (“moral reconstruction in China”) will be welcome. If 
Christianity is not able to perform its mission in this regard, China may 
look to Buddhism.” How could an educated Christian man give utter- 
ance to such an idea? ' He may know much of Christian doctrine, he may 
even be a true hearer of the Gospel, but surely he can never have felt 
the power of the holy spirit of Jesus Christ. He does not seem to know 
who Jesus is and what He is able to accomplish. There are, I fear, many 
Chinese preachers, who share this view. If this is so, how can we 
expect China to be won for Christ? : 

_ Every preacher who is really alive should feel: ‘I am called by the 
Heavenly Father to do His work, and I am sent by my merciful Saviour 


to lead my misguided brethren back to Him who shed His holy blood 


to save them as well as myself.” 

When I read papers and books written by Chinese Christians, I am 
aware that there are many among our Chinese fellow-workers, who have 
heard this call of God and have been sent forth by Jesus Christ. Such 


should come and help the rural work. Why do they stay in the large - 


port cities? It is because living is more comfortable and convenient there 
than in inland places, which are often very isolated. | 

Country people, however, are longing for the Gospel more than 
townsmen, who stress gaining wealth only. The countrymen long for 
a new religion, because many temples have been demolished, many idols 
knocked down by soldiers without any compensation being offered to the 
poor people affected thereby. I venture, therefore, to urge our Chinese 
fellow-workers in port cities to help win the rural people for Christ. 

It is true that the work to be done there, is more difficult than in 
the cities. There are no trams, buses or similar conveniences. The 
roads are narrow, wet, dirty, uneven and often stony. One must travel 
over high mountains and through narrow valleys and deep dales. The 
inns are dirty and inconvenient ; the rice 1s coarse “and the tea distasteful. 


1. September, 1929, page 583. 
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But that need not cause trouble. For in sacks an inn one may be richly 
rewarded by finding many people eager to listen to one’s message. For 
rural work, furthermore, one does not need a farmer’s training. Neither 
is it necessary to preach social reform, for he who accepts the message 
of Christ will be reformed thereby from the bottom up. Especially 
should one not make propaganda for any of the many denominations in 
China. All that is necessary is to proclaim the crucified Jesus! 

When Jesus sent both His apostles to preach the Gospel was the 
then world perfect? By no means! There were many things which 
needed to be reformed or improved. But Jesus gave no order to His 
- disciples to do this. He only said: “Go ye into the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature.” That was His order and thus they did. They 
proclaimed the crucified Jesus as the saviour of the world. And although 
this message was “unto the Jews a stumbling block and unto the Greeks 
foolishness,’ it was also a power which overcame the devil and all his 
works and caused sinners to change into God’s children. 


The history of the primitive church and many of the scriptures of 


our ancient Christian forefathers tell us that the cross of Jesus was the © 


main topic of the Christians; they made Jesus crucified their most holy 
possession, for the sake of which they were willing to lose even their 
lives. That was the anchor of ancient Christianity and the rock on 
which primitive Christians founded their confidence and faith. And if 
the church needed money, the members were always ready to give what 
the circumstances required. In such manner did the church of our 
Christian ancestors grow; it was built on the rock, Jesus Christ crucified, 
and the gates of hell could not prevail against it. 

So I say again, to our Chinese fellow-workers in port cities, come 
and tell your non-Christian brothers in rural districts the story of the 
_ crucified Jesus. Speak to them as a Chinese to Chinese. Make them 


understand, that His message is not just a foreign one, but the truth 


which can save their souls; and which may lead them all into eternal 
| happiness. Set Jesus Christ before their eyes clearly; show them His 
iove and grace and lead them to become His real disciples. 

Again I would say, speak to your Christian brethren. Show them 


what Christ did for mankind and ask them what they are willing to do — 


for Him? The primitive Christian church members came not from the 
richer classes; it was almost impossible for the rich to become Christians, 
because they had to give up their wealth to the brethren. Most Christians 
came, therefore, from the lower classes. In spite of this they did not 
ask the mother church for financial help; on the contrary, they even sent 
money to Jerusalem. 
| China is a land of great wealth and Christians could do much more 
than they now do. If the church members would make up their minds 
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-to support the Church, it would be easy for them to carry the whole work. 
But when will this standard be reached? . Only when our Chinese fellow- 
-workers come and help to lead their Christian Chinese brethren to look 
at the crucified Jesus as their greatest good and the basis of _ con- 
fidence throughout life and in death. 

The Chinese must do this, not foreigners; that means, of course, 
the most devoted and faithful ones among them. The Chinese must speak 
to the Chinese about this theme. And they must speak of Christianity, 
not as of a foreign matter which they think it proper to take over, 
but as a most valuable possession, which China greatly needs. 

But it may be that I ask too much. Certainly many cannot leave 
their present work without great difficulty. May I, therefore, make 
another proposal: write letters to the rural preachers, who often are very 
disheartened ; many of them are of the kind mentioned above, they have 
little of the spirit of enterprise. They do not understand the tremendous 
importance of the work they do or ought do. Give them, therefore, 
encouraging words out of your own experience. Awake them, encourage 
them, show them, that the work they are doing is a holy one, for which 
they will one day be called to account by our Lord Jesus Christ. Ask 
them to answer these letters, so that you. may have intercourse with each 
other, which will mean blessing for the whole work. Pray for each other, 
so that the work will not be done for the sake of money but for God’s 
glory. In this way a tide of new life might flow from town churches 
to rural workers, from whence it will return to the towns a freshening 
stream. 
| When the entire life of Chinese workers is filled with the power 
of the Holy Ghost and love for the crucified Jesus Christ, the Church will 
then grow finely. It will become alive; its members will confess: 
“‘Neither is there salvation in any other: for there is none other name 
under heaven given among men, whereby we must be saved”; and, what 
is of equal importance, ind cannot but speak the things, which we have 
seen and heard.” 

When the Chinese Christians look on Jesus as their most iildibined 
Lord, and when they long for His grace and mercy, which they must 
have, then will they consider old Chinese customs and practices as being 
less important. They will then deliberate as to which ‘of the old customs 
can be filled with a new Christian spirit, and so conserved, and which 
of them must be abolished. In that way will the Chinese Church become 


really self-dependent and indigenous. 
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Industry in Harbin 
S, LAUTENSCHLAGER 


Ws: in Harbin recently I visited an old style cloth factory. 
W It was in a long, narrow, low building. The workers, who were . 

stripped to the waist, sat in backless seats and worked the 

machines with their feet. The floors were unswept; the air 
was full of cotton fluff: it was unbearably hot; and there was no 
ventilation. At both ends of the building in a windowless loft, right 
under the roof, a number of boys were weaving thread. So low was 
the roof that the workers had to sit on the floor: they could not stand 
upright. Just such a windowless loft under the whole length of the 
roof in another building was also filled with boy workers. The manager 
explained that the hand-made cloth was really much better than that 
made by machinery: and one had to agree that very fine cloth was being 
turned out. He seemed, however, to realize that these 18th century 
working conditions are disgraceful, for he went out of his way to tell 
us that it is hoped soon to move into another building. 

We visited also a woollen factory. Its best wool had come from 
Australia and, after being mixed with native Manchurian and Mongolian 
wool, was made into excellent blankets with varied and beautiful 
designs. These sold for from $3.00 to $50.00 each. This factory, how- 
ever, was modern, with plenty of light and fresh air. The experienced 
workers received food and a dollar a day, while apprentices received food 
and $5.00 a month. But the management was poor and because of 
shortage of capital half of the machinery was idle during the day time 
and there was no night work. Thus the factory was producing only 
one-fourth as much as its total capacity. Everywhere we were told 
that Chinese industry, because of lack of capital and scientific manage- 
ment, could not compete with that of the Japanese. Japan’s control of 
the South Manchurian Railway and its government support of industry 
enables the Japanese industries to buy raw materials in larger quantities, 
to manufacture on a larger scale and to produce standardized articles 
of high quality at lower prices than the Chinese can. In Dairen a flour 
mill, in which two million is invested, is standing idle because the third 
million necessary to make it profitable is not forthcoming. 

- One or two bean-cake and oil factories will soon be able to unite 
enough capital and science, to compete with the Japanese. One of these, 
the Provincial Bank Bean-cake Oil Mill, is putting in five million dollars’ 
worth of new German machinery, and has now forty buyers of raw 
material, three steamers on the Sungari River bringing in beans, and 
uses three thousand car-loads of beans a year. The common workers 
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in this factory get from $25.00 to $40.00 a month: experts get $100.00. 
In special seasons coolies can earn $3.00 a day. carrying bean-cakes. 

The largest, most famous and by far the most advanced factory in 
Harbin is Tung Chi, known everywhere as the Christian factory. It is 
more than a factory. It is an institution. It has three stores and one 
_ factory and employs altogether 2,000 people. It makes everything which 
the institution sells; and it sells everything from shoes and overcoats 
to fancy cakes and chocolates. $150,000 worth of goods are produced 
monthly: the monthly wage bill is $35,000.00. Ordinary workers get 
_ from $30.00-$50.00, plus food; mechanics and foremen get $125.00 a 

month. The smallest girls get 50 cents to 60 cents a day. Apprentices 
get food and lodging for three vears, at the end of which they also 
get $200.00 in a lump sum. All workers must attend church on Sunday 
but have the rest of the day free. Wages go on for Sunday as usual. 
Workers must put 20% of their earnings in the Savings Bank: this 
they may use to buy shares in the company. 

The factory is in a new and excellent building three stories high. 
Three-fourths of the outside wall space is windows. Fresh air is plenti- 
ful and the light is adequate. It is a delightful place to work. The 
workers make the finest coats and dresses, patterned after French and 
German models. In one room there is a Russian forelady. Thousands 
of pairs of ladies’ patent leather shoes are also turned out which retail 
at $17.00 a pair, being almost entirely sold to Chinese ladies in North 
Manchuria. We were treated to fancy cakes and chocolates which were 
made in this factory and have never eaten any better in America. 

On the top floor of the factory are a well-equipped play-room, a 
large auditorium with raised seats and an excellent theatre platform. 
Here weekly movies, entertainments and lectures are given free. These 
are attended by all who live in the factory houses. The factory also 
owns the finest athletic grounds in Harbin: all workers who live on the 
place must take part in some form of athletics daily thereon. A Y. M. 


C. A. secretary and a complete Y. M. C. A. organization in the ery | 


is supported and financed by the company. 

There is also a small hospital and a foreign trained doctor. A new 
and larger hospital is being built. New workers are given three months’ 
: schooling. They are taught reading, accounting and also some of the 


main facts of the industry and of the special line along which they are — 


to work. Mr. Woo, the chief proprietor, prides himself more on his 
factory than his stores. He says the business of industry is first to 
raise the living standard of the workmen and second to make money. 
In the big airy and well-lighted working rooms are big mottoes in 
Chinese characters such as “Frugality develops character.” Over the 
central gate one sees in big letters the four ideals of the factory, 
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“Cleanliness, Faith, Love and Honesty.” Above the factory, in enormous 
characters, one reads the factory’s creed, “Labor is Divine.” ‘This 
latter is nota slogan but a reality in the factory’s attitude towards the 
workers and toward workmanship. When we were there, Tung Chi 
was prepdring for an exhibition and carpenters were making little wooden 
models of the whole plant. These men were taking as much delight in 
making these models as 3 the manager was in looking after the whole 
institution. 

In this institution we have the best of the old cbvillibeetans the 
scientific exactness of the West, coupled with the Christian idea of 
service and progress. Tung Chi is one of the outstanding institutions 
which is helping to build the greater civilization that is growing up in 
North Manchuria. 


Litholatry in West China 


C. GRAHAM 


China is litholatry, or the worship of white stones. It is found 

among the aborigines over a wide stretch of territory on the 
Szechuan-Tibetan border. 

Rev. Thomas Torrance, F.R.G.S., has made an intensive study 

of the religion of the Ch’iang, a large and interesting tribe of aborigines 


0} of the many interesting phenomena in the western part of 


that lives northwest of Chengtu.* These people are, he says, monotheists, 


worshipping a god who is the supreme ruler and moral governor of 
the universe. He is called Ma-Be-Ch’ee, or God of Heaven, and A-Be- 
Ch’ee, or God the Father. 

Wherever this god is worshipped by the Chiang. a white stone 
is set up. The stone is not in itself a god, but denotes or is symbolic 
of the character of the deity. It is of white quartz, a natural stone 
unshaped by the artisan’s tool. | 

Another observer of the white stone worship is Rev. J. Huston | 
Edgar, F.R.G.S., who has spent many years among the tribes’ 
people.of West China. He has contributed some very interesting 
articles on the subject, among which are “White Stone Ornamental - 


Designs,” and “The White Stone,” in the first journal of the West 
_ China Border Research Society, issued in 1922-1923. He states that 


the stone which is used is always white quartz. In some sections it 
is sacred, but not a god. It is shaped into many interesting designs. 


gq Journal of the North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Volume LIV.— 
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It is used in mosaics, as window ornaments, as means of supporting 
“prayer flags,’’ for making incense stones, and to adorn walls, graves, 
tops and corners of houses, shrines, the praying pyramids of inscribed 
stones, and pyramids of manure. Concerning some of the designs Mr. 
Edgar says, ““No doubt we have here not only ornaments, but talismans 
also.” Mr. Edgar tells of one of these stones that is ‘worshipped 
as a god. 

The writer has had contacts with shidinines using the white stone 
zn three different localities on the Szechuan-Tibetan border, namely, 
between Chengtu and Songpan, at Fulin (%& #K), and west of Mupin. 

In the-city of Wei Chow (i Hi) the Buddhists made a very 
interesting attempt to win the Ch’iang people to Buddhism. A t 
was erected, in which all the images of the gods were of white quartz. 
Evidently the plan was to win the Ch’iang in this way to the worship 
of the Buddhist gods. To-day the temple is in ruins, and all the images 
have been mutilated by either the Ch’iang or the seonemmnedane, The 
attempt was a failure. 

Among the Lolos near Fulin, only one god is wisiiliaied He is 
called T’ien P’usah (KK #% &), or the God of Heaven. The white 
stone is used in many homes as a means of commemorating the an- 
cestors. It is common practice to change the white stone once a year. 
If, after a new stone has been installed evil fortune ensues, the stone 
is sure to be changed. In case there is good fortune, the stone may 
not be changed for two or more years, for the stone is believed to 
influence the fortunes of the family for good or for ill. 


West of the city of Mupin, in the vicinity of the village of Yao. 


Gi, is a tribe of aborigines that has adopted the religion of the Tibetans, 
or Lamaism. Their culture — resembles that found in the interior 
of Tibet. 

Among these people iliaties white stones are actually worshipped 
as gods.. They are called p’usahs, or bodhisattvas, and worshipped as 
intelligent deities. Generally the stones are white quartz, but on one 
_ mountain the writer saw many common gray stones that had been stood 
on their ends by the roadside, and were worshipped as gods. 7 

Some of the white stones are in prominent places in homes, and 
_ function as housegods, or gods who are worshipped by and give protec- 
tion to the members of the family. Others are placed along the roadsides 
to protect the travellers from the demons that are believed to be ever 
ready to attack them. The writer had the good fortune to secure one 
housegod, and one wayside god, both of which are of unhewn white 
quartz. 
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Cumxna: A New Asprcr. By H. Sreincer. H. F. & G. Witherby. 326 High 

Holborn, London W.C.1. 12/6 net. | 

This book, written by a former member of the Chinese Railway Service, 
can only be described generally as a “wail.” Nevertheless, we read it 
through at one sitting and with many a chuckle. In style it is a combination 
of the realism of a modern “best seller novel” and Rodney Gilbertism: 
sometimes we wondered if the author were not trying to emulate Chesterton, 
Cynicism, sometimes witty, frequently acid and usually bitter, marks most 
pages. When starting to read we marked these cynical jabs and retorts, 
desisting therefrom finally because they are so generously plentiful. The 
frequent recurrence of these literary stings reminded us of an irritated bee. 
Railway development in China and its frustration is, of course, the author’s 
main ems One outstanding stimulant of his cynicism is the fact that 
British railway dreams (page 132) have all too much remained just such. 

The flaying adjectives flung at those who have spoiled these dreams 
hit almost everything and everybody—except the author! He does, it is 
true, say the Chinese are good to children. He is, also, quite fulsome in 
his praise of such strong men as Yuan, Li Hung Chang and Chang Tsoh 
Lin; and feels, furthermore, that railway and perhaps commercial develop- 
mental dreams would have been realized had there been in China a Cecil 
Rhodes, or had Gordon been an empire builder. He is also against un- 
controlled economic exploitation, though he apparently approaches this in 
terms of a colonizing or economic penetration psychology. | 

When, however, he thinks of the modern Chinese in control of China 
_ he is cynically pessimistic in the extreme. They have no honour or courage, 
are of “low-origin” and “grossly ignorant” (page 7). These are, of course, 
the ones who have done most-wilfully, it is assumed—to frustrate the 
dreams of railway empire. His keen awareness of this frustration is 
plainly revealed when he asks, “Are we to write ‘Icabod’ or ‘Resurgam’ 
over the grave of our (British) Chinese hopes?” 

In biting words this author proceeds to allocate the blame for this 
frustration. His descriptions of war conditions and railway mix-ups are 
horrific! These are probably in general true enough! But are horrific 
tales all that can be said about China? Railways are the one (italics ours) 
Western innovation which modern China may be said thoroughly to ap- 
preciate (page 32). “China, (however), suffered moral wrong in being 
forced into modernity” (page 62)—all except railways, we presume. This 
modernity is, of course, the result mainly of education in which regard 
Americans are the chief sinners. China, for instance, has too much | 
American education—America is “largely responsible for the student mentality 
of China” (page 21)—while Japan, also bitterly scathed, has missed the — 
right road bécause she had too little British education. Japan’s “asset” is 
“faithlessness” (page 102): America stands in the place of a scared 
scapegoat. Other nations connected with developments in China during the 
last generation, also, come in for cynical criticism. The chief sin of all 
is the inadequate use of force. The Jews are almost smothered in bitter 
taunts! Great Britain, however, has “been more sinned against than sinning” 
(page 73). Her “crimes” are “negative and the result of laisser faire,” 
a “curious detachment” (page 84) and apparently the failure to send to 
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China a Cecil Rhodes who might have headed off the frustration of the 

The vehement statements in this book, though couched in an intriguing 
literary verbiage, are actually seen through a sort of jazzy cynicism. One 
naturally wonders, therefore, how far they are true. t is the inevitable 
effect of a too generous indulgence in cynicism. Modern China has evidently 
spoiled some of the dreams of this temporary resident therein as she has 
spoiled many of her own and those of other folks. But it does not 
necessarily follow that China’s “regeneration must. lie in the Western as- 
sistance of a Chinese dictator, if not in foreign intervention for a time” 
(page 8). This probably furnishes a clue to the psychology of this book— 
it is that of a veiled interventionist. Some of the statements need, as a 
matter of fact, to be checked over. The author’s cynical outburst has led 
him, like many others, to overlook the fact that “domestic suppression” of 
opium was actually achieved in China for a period—all too short it is true. 
It is probably not quite exact to say that Japanese investors (page 116) have 
made no outcry against the failure of China to pay the interest on certain 
loans. One doubts, also, that “China will follow in the steps of Korea” 
(page 125). This seems to be a compensatory idea for the lack of that 
strong man who could, like Palmerston, have “dreamed,” and actualized 
his dream, of “ ‘Shanghai-Calcutta’ all one flag.” (page 131). The suppres- 
sion of the Taiping Rebellion was probably not “largely” due to Li Hung- 
chang though he played a considerable part therein. 

Taken as a whole, this aggregation of pungent cynicisms does enable 
one te glimpse the twisting machinations of diplomacy and uncontrolled 
financial interests in and around China as seen from the viewpoint of a 
railroad man. The sub-titl—“A New Aspect”—however, hardly seems 
appropriate. Most of the author’s facts and his horrific tales have frequent! 
been told by others, though these latter have rarely been able to embellish 
their story of frustration with such acid cynicism. The result of this latter 
is to leave one with the feeling that nearly everybody and everything but 
the author and his ideas are wrong. And. while one may readily admit that 
much he says approximates actual situations yet must one question also 


whether such a reckless use of acid cynicism will do much to promote the. 


.internationdl relations necessary to the development of the interest in which 
the author himself is involved.’ Furthermore, one must ask, How would 
railways make headway in China if all other forms of modernization make 


their promoters the targets of such biting scorn as the author frequently — 


fires at them? 


Cuina: THE Lanp anp THE Peopte. L. H. Duptey Buxton. Oxford University 
Press, Amen House, Warwick Square, London E.C.4. 15/- net. 


This is a scientific study of the topography, climate, land formations, 
barometric pressure and so forth of China. . As such its main interest is 


for students along these lines. With China’s cultural’ development and 


values it deals only incidentally. Something is said of the origin of the 
Chinese which is, of necessity, left undetermined. Discoveries made in 
the Ordos country and the loess regions of Kansu warrant the conclusion 
that “man was living in China at a time which was probably contemporaneous 
with the formation of the loess” (page 160). Varying attempts are made 
to divide China as regards climate, land formation and perhaps even racial 
or human characteristics. One feels after reading, however, that the general- 
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izations along these lines are either too vague or still lacking sufficient 
definiteness to warrant using them without considerable caution. ‘That seems 
to be the state of scientific knowledge about China in general. Considerable 
reference is made to the agricultural products of China. Quite enlightening 
are the points made about silk and tea, and China’s fundamental farming 
- methods. The peach is accepted as originating in China; opium and tobacco 
are noted as coming from outside: and it is assumed that “China originally 
learned the art of writing from Mesopotamia” (page 194). Very little is 
said, however, about how China, in regard to her many present agricultural 
products, illustrates the law of international interdependence. Apparently 
the author knows nothing about what missionaries have done in this 
connection. Even with regard to meteorological and electrical phenomena 
the author seems not to know of the important research carried on along 
these lines by a former president of Canton Christian University. His 
passing reference to China’s opium suppression period assumes that 
“domestic suppression” was never achieved to any noticeable extent (page 
118). This is not, of course, a fair statement of the case. We note with 
especial interest the author’s statement that the “actual amount of land 
available for cultivation (in China) is probably decreasing;....that desert 
conditions are advancing.” (page 71). Over against this is set the fact 
(page 98) that Chinese migration to Manchuria “will add many thousands 
of acres to the area under crops in China.” The statement, however, that 
only about one-third of the whole area in China (probably China proper) 
is cultivated disagrees with one in “Problems of the Pacific’ (page 328), 
which claims about one half of the area of China as thus lying waste. All 
‘such statements need to be taken cum grano salis. The difficulty, further- 
more, that students of China’s topography and ‘climate have in measuring 
her cultural attitudes is seen in the statement (page 178) “that Confucianism 
has been for over two thousand years the religion (italics ours) of the in- 
tellectual classes in China.” Such a volume illustrates the difficulty of 
attempting to be scientifically definite or general about anything concerned, 
with China. Our mild criticisms do not, however, affect greatly the main — 
value and purpose of this volume—to introduce students to the status and 
significance of some aspects of China’s land and life not usually treated in 
more popular publications. 


THe CHrRIst oF THE ENncLIsH Roap. Two WAYFARERS. Hodder and Stoughton, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. - 3/6 net. ) 


In this book two anonymous Englishmen seek to interpret the relation 
of Christ’to the position and character of their own people. Frequently 
-winsomely, and always passionately, do they express their convictions thereon. 
There is no slighting of those aspects of English life which diverge definitely 
and often. tremendously from Christ’s ideals (page 128): yet are they 
certain that the “earliest years of their civilization were dominated by the 
Church” (page 151). Whether this civilization can be explained as ex- 
clusively and more largely than that of other countries, in the way 
these “Wayfarers” attempt, varidus onlookers might question. They 
do not try to outline the origin of English civilization so much as to show 
the significant influence of Christ therein and thereon. Interestingly enough 
the Galilean is credited with knowing the “true secret of empire.” This 
“secret” is presumably that of the “Kingdom of Heaven.” As referred 
to, however, it might be thought of as synonymous with England’s “secret 
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of empire.” These two divergent secrets are probably not synonymous in 
the minds of the two “Wayfarers,” though a hasty woace dt ht so conclude, 
The difficulty is, of course, that a modern national psychology is utilized 
to interpret that of Christ. One needs to be cautious at this point. This 
int suggests the principle value in reading such a book—it provides a study 
in English Christian psychology and the position of Christianity in the 
moulding of English civilization as evaluated in terms of that particular 


Maser Cratry. Marcaret E. Burrow. The Woman’s Press, New York. G.$2.50, 


To those who worked with Miss Cratty this book is a way of bringing 
them again into the presence of a beloved leader; to those whose touch 
with her was more casual it opens doors of understanding; and to those 
who knew her not at all it is an introduction to a woman whose way of 
life and work has made a lasting difference in the lives of many others. 


The book is small. It is not an exhaustive biography nor is it in any sense a 


history of the Young Women’s Christian Association of the United States 
of America for the twenty-two years during which Miss Cratty served as 
its National General Secretary. Rather it has grown out of material 
gathered from note books—Miss Cratty’s own in many instances—from 
treasured letters andi memories of friends. It is a tribute to the simplest 
contacts of daily living so understandingly blended) in the life of one woman 
that we are baffled by their very simplicity—it encourages the human touch 
in the art of leadership. 


From THE HEART oF MoTHERHOOD. Longmans, Green and Co. Cloth covers, 3/6; 
paper covers, 1/6 net. | 


This small collection of motherhood sentiments will perhaps mean most 


to mothers of a deeply religious and even mystical turn of mind: for it 


contains a‘series of maternal hheart-throbs in poetical form. Most of these 
are touched with a rare beauty and insight. They were never intended by 


their author for the public. For that reason they reveal a depth of maternal 


feeling, yearning and even suffering not often made available for general 
reading. They raise maternity to its highest possible plane. 


“Hupson TayLor, THE MAN wHo Bexieven Gop.” By MarsHALt BrRooMHALL. China 
Inland Mission and Religious Tract Society, London, Price, 2s. 6d. net. 


In the April, 1929, issue of the CHINESE RECORDER, there appeared a 
review of “Hudson Taylor and the China Inland Mission,” which linked 


on with an earlier volume published in 1911 dealing with Hudson Taylor 


in early years.. This smaller volume just to hand will reach a still wider 
' range of readers than those represented in the nearly fifty thousand volumes 


sold of the two earlier works, and will have an added value in giving a 


larger historical perspective. | 
_ Although it must have been difficult to separate the life of Hudson 


Taylor from the history of the Mission with which it is so entirely bound — 
up, this smaller volume aims at a study of the man himself, and he stands 


out in all his unique and masterly powers with the softening and beautifying 
influences of family life radiating and unifying and explaining the whale 
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His simple, child-like, unshakeable faith in God is seen in such a remark 
as this, “I am a very poor father, but it is not my habit to forget my 
children. God is a very, very good Father. It is not His habit to forget 
His children.” God’s character was his only confidence, God’s Word was 
the sole foundation for his feet, in fact the secret of Hudson’s Taylor’s 
life may be summed up in the words, “He. believéd in the Living God; 
he believed God had spoken in His Holy Word; and ‘he believed that God 


_ meant what He said, and would. do all that He had promised.” 


In all his plans Hudson Taylor showed rare sagacity, and whilst daring 
in the inevitable forward movements he was methodical and thorough, taking 
such wise precautions as is possible in pioneer work. Sacrifices were to be 
expected in such work but the leader never asked those who worked with. 


him to undergo hardships he himself was not willing to endure. And this 
volume gives a vivid picture of some of these trials. With it all Hudson 
Taylor grew still more generous-minded and large-hearted. In an annual 
meeting of his Mission he said, “Our work is not in rivalry with any other, 
it is sue generis, and auxiliary, and supplementary. We can, therefore, re- 
joice, and we dp rejoice, in the success of any who are carrying the Gospel 


to that needy land.” 


America, the continent of Europe and to Australasia. As a result ‘ 


His wide vision and liberal spirit led to visits to 


supernational bond of love was formed in all places he visited, a bond which 
in the ranks of the China Inland Mission stood the strain of the recent 


great war without breaking.” 


G. 
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Correspondence 


Five Year Movement. 


| To the Editor of 


The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—You are doing signal 
service to the Evangelism of China 
by publishing such articles as that 
by Rev. H. F. Wallace in the 


- October, 1929, issue. 


The call issued by the National 
Christian Council for concentration 
on Evangelism has evidently thrilled 


' Mr. Wallace. His article will help 


the ntovement. It is sober and 
thoughtful, critical in the right 
sense, constructive and not destruc- 


tive. 
to be at Hangchow y 
always remember the hour in which 
the Five Year Movement was ad- 


opted as one of the great hours of 


our lives. For then and there the 
representatives of the majority of 


| the Church jin China sent forth a 


trumpet call. “First things first” 
became the watchword of the N.C.C. 
It was indeed a welcome note, and 
came as a surprise to many! 

I am sure from the tone of Mr. 


“Wallace’s article that he does not 
wish to throw dold water on. the 


movement there initiated. Indeed, 
it was nothing new, but its value 
was that it is a clear affirmation of 


- our main purpose in China. The 


slogan was not taken up on the 
spur of the moment in a passing fit 
of enthusiasm, but was the con- 
sidered outcome of much previous 
prayer. and discussion in all parts of 


China. Those who were present 


can witness to the great spiritual 
urge that gave birth to the move- 
ment and to the solemn awe and 
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seriousness with which the re- | 
presentatives accepted the challenge 


and pledged themselves to carrying 
it out in reliance upon Gop. 

That “doubts should exist in 
some quarters as to the form and 
the methods” is mot surprising; and 


the full ventilation of such doubts 


in the RECORDER will help the move- 
ment. No good cause has occasion 
to fear criticism offered in the spirit 
of Mr. Wallace, and I agree with 
him that such doubts as he feels 
should find expression and be laid 
bare for discussion. For all schemes 
have their snares and pitfalls. Use 
as ever shadowed by misuse and 
abuse. To be forewarned is to be 
forearmed, and Mr. Wallace is do- 
ing a service in pointing out certain 
dangers inherent in the Five Year 
Movement. Let me assure him he 
is not alone in seeing these possible 
dangers, 

The two-fold objective of the 
movement must be kept in view all 
the time and the balance kept even. 
First, undoubtedly, must come the 
intensive quickening of the life of 
the church, and, second, the exten- 
sive spread of the Kingdom. There 
is no clash but the most vital re- 
lationship between these two ends. 
| a must be pursued from first to 

For years past the advance has 
been lamentably slow. We do not 
go into the causes for this now, but 
the fact is incontrovertible and is 
the starting-point for the whole 
movement. The deadliest sin of 
individual Christians, as of churches, 
is complacency. If we rest on our 
oars and are content with things as 


they are, the situation will grow 


worse, 

It is that the Church 
as a whole were alive progress 
would be much more band. And 
therefore all who have the move- 
ment at heart will probably con- 
centrate at first on the intensive side 
of the programme, viz., the cultiva- 


[Dedembs 


tion Christians of the know. 
ledge of Christ, of a more intimate 
fellowship with Him, and of a 
more courageous following of Him. 
This is fundamental if only to 
provide a living church worthy to 
attract the outsider, and because 
unless Christians are roused to a 
deeper -piritual experience and to 
a passion for souls it will be im- 
possible to attain the second aim, 
Comparatively few Christians are 
soul-winners. If the membership 


is to be increased the first step is 


to try and turn every Christian 


into a soul-winner. This is a 


stupendous task, but by God’s help 
we must grapple with it.. 

To take an instance, in the dis- 
trict I know best the rate of in- 
crease is hardly perceptible—only 
3% net last year. Yet when I first 
came to China the membership in 
this very field increased Four-FoLp 
WITHIN Six Years, and that at 
a time when there were no Chinese 
pastors and few trained evangelists. 
There has evidently been a marked 
lowering of the spiritual tempera- 
ture since then. 

Another ominous feature must be 
recorded. .Of the increase the 
majority come as the fruit of direct 
evangelistic work OUTSIDE THE 
CuurcH Area. This is the most 
serious indictment of the Church, 
for it shows that some malady is 
afflicting it. If this be not cured, 
of what avail is it to bring numbers 


into such a Church? Why are 


there so few accessions from the 
families of the church members? 
This is one of the things that vitally 
concerns us in pressing forward the 
Five Year Movement. 


Probably others are starting just , 


where we are. No new organiza- 
tion, no new machinery, no new ex- 
nditure, no flourish of trumpets, 


t a combined effort to rouse and 
- revive the church in a 


iven area. 
To this end a band of men and 
women, Chinese and foreign, has 
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just gone out into the country, and 
ey have chosen as their first objec- 
tive almost, a district where the 
church is dead and cold and without 
a pastor. There is nothing new in 
this, nothing sensational, but the 
N.C.C. struck the best note in its 
history when it identified itself with 


this supreme task and staked its 
existence on tts success or fatlure. 


For futile, indeed, would be any 
apparent success at the circumfer- 
ence—the political, social or econ- 


- omic sphere—if it fails in the 


Centre. And, when we say the 
N.C.C., we mean of course the 
churches it represents, 

In my judgement, it is important 
that the intensive and extensive 
movements should go on together, as 
a unit, neither waiting for the other. 
For there are many unevangelised 
areas in China and into these we 
must press with all our force. If 
we hold back this aggressive effort 
till the Church is revived, we should 
make a sad mistake, and in effect 
be falling into the snare often set 
by the lukewarm ‘church of the 
West. For who has not heard the 
specious pleas—““Have we not a 
dead church at home and plenty of 
pagans? Why not stay and deal 
with these first before thinking of 
the regions beyond?” But we know 


that a fallacy lies in such oer ane 4 


And not only are there unevange 


ised placés, but untouched classes | 


in China. Salvation to the Church 
May come from these unentered re- 
gions. Fresh blood coming in may 
bring the Church fresh hfe. For 


instance, did Wesley confine his 
efforts to the dormant Church of 


his day? Did he not preach also 
to miners and those outside the 
pale of the Church, men and women 
without God and without hope in 


_ the world? And did not the en- 


trance of these into the Church do 
much to rouse a complacent Church 


to’ new life and ‘help to start the 
modern missionary movement? 


a 
- 
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We need the two streams,—the 
inward quickening and the outward 
victories. Which is cause and which 
effect we cannot always say. Both 
methods are of God and come with- 


in our commission. Both by a 


curious and happy coincident find 


- jilustration in an article in the same 


number of the RecorpEer by Mrs. 
Ellory Smith on, “City Evangelism 
for Women.” | 

Moreover, it is my firm belief 


that among those now outside the 


Church are many “elect souls,” 
waiting for the consolation of the 
Gospel. It has been so all down 
the ages. Amongst the most stal- 
wart of our elder Christians are 


many who ere they heard the Good 


News were seekers after God. We 
must still seek out those that are 
worthy. 
Again, the numerical side of the 
movement will not bulk largely with 
those who are dedicated to it. They 
neither think nor dream in terms 
of a “membership drive.” The 


- very thought is abhorrent to them. 


If we want mere numbers and are 
careless of spiritual life we could 
get them to-morrow. I am sure 
those who met at Hangchow will 
not fall into this pitfall. It is easy 
to find fault with the popular catch- 
word—“The Five ear 
MENT,” but is it not a gain to have 
something concrete to put before the 
Christian, just as some years ago the 
motto, “The E elization of the 
World within this Generation,” fired 
many souls and sent them into Chris- 
tian service? 

Nor is there the least fear that if 
the movement attains its end the 
Church will call a halt. On the con- 
trary it will hasten its pace as no- 


thing else can. Nothing succeeds 


like success. The aim is a great one, 
but if we all wholeheartedly unite 
we shall win. And then, as the 
reward for service, God will lay 
upon us greater tasks, of which we 
have no vision now. But one step 
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at a time, und. while grateful to 
Mr. Wallace for pointing out some 
of the dangers that may lurk in the 
phrase and realizing that like every- 
thing else it may be abused we yet 
hold that this definite Five Year 
Movement is something which will 
_ grip and challenge the heart of the 
Christian people of China. 
The power-house that is going to 
enerate the power to recreate the 
urch is certainly not in Shanghai 
_ but on high. We must all look up 
for the promised help if anything 
good; is to be achieved. It is not 
more machinery that is needed but 
more life. At the same time, gifts 
vary, and there may be here and 
there men and women _ specially 
qualified by God who might be set 
apart, as Moody and Drummond 
were in the West, and as Ting- 
Li-Mei (to mention only one name) 
was for several years in China with 
wonderful results. This latter man 
was for years a humble pastor in 
a Shantung village church, but he 
heard the call for a wider work and 


was the instrument in leading many © 


to give themselves to Christ and 
His service. 


But I have trespassedi too long — 


on your space, and will close with 
two words full of inspiration—“I 
can do all things in Hi™ that streng- 
theneth me,” and our Lord’s own 
promise—“Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, he that believeth on Me, the 
works that I do shall he do also, 
sand greater works than these shall 
he do, because I go unto the Father.” 


Yours sincerely, 
W. Burt. 


Heresy-Hunting. 


| To the Editor of 


Chinese Recorder. 
Dear Si1r:—I notice in the news- 


paper to-day a 
another: heresy-hunt. 


_ reporting 
This time it | 


is a theological professor in a Col- 


lege belonging to the Dutch Re- 
formed Church in South Africa who 


is accused, and the charge is the 
old one, that he does not accept as 
history the statement that Jonah 
was swallowed by the whale! 

More than twenty years ago Dr. 
George Adam Smith wrote in his 
commentary on that book: “All 
these things are symptoms of the 
parable—so obvious and so natural, 
that we really sin against the in- 


tention of the author, and the pur- 
-pose of the Spirit which inspired 


him, when we wilfully interpret the 
book as real history.”’ And yet, in 
this twentieth century a church 
tries one of its theological teachers 
on this point, in the hope, I sup- 
pose, either of making him recant 
or of driving him out of the college 
concerned, or perhaps out of the 
ministry within that denomination. 
To me. it seems most amazing 
and incomprehensible that when the 
Church of Christ should be co- 
operating to se materialism and 


indifference with the glorious Gospel 


of God's love and power, one large 
section is on the lookout for dif- 
ferences of opinion, wanting to at- 
tack another on such questions of 
interpretation of Scripture. Would 
that we had that “sense of what is 


- vital in religion” which the Jews 


of Paul’s time seemed to lack! 
(See Romans 11.18; Moffatt’s 
translation); and that we remem- 
bered how our Master answered the 
disciples who said, “We saw one 
casting out devils in thy name, but 
we forbade him because he followed 
not with us.” 

If the writers of the New Testa- 
ment differed in their views on 
doctrines of the greatest importance, 
how can thinking Christians to-day 
be expected to agree on ions 
of far lesser weight 
sections of the Church busy them- 
selves with such matters instead of 
concentrating on the divinely ap- 
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pointed task. When will Christians 
learn the virtue and duty of toler- 
ance, and understand that personal 
experience counts far more than 
adherence to historical creeds. A 
conservative theologian like Dr. 
Denney said, more than twenty 
yeats ago, “....It is perhaps not 
too bold to suggest that the symbol 
of the Church’s unity might be ex- 
pressed thus: -‘I believe’ in God 
through Jesus Christ, His only Son, 
our Lord and Saviour.’ ” (Jesus and 
the Gospel, p. 398) ; and Dr. Robert 
Flint said: “The Lord’s Prayer is 


short, but if a man thoroughly be- 


lieve it—thoroughly believe in God’s 
Fatherhood, man’s brotherhood, the 
sacredness of God’s name, the 
grandeur and the claims of God’s 
Kingdom, the obligations of God’s 
will, and our dependence on Him 


for the supply of our bodily wants, 
for pardoning mercy, and _ for 


deliverance from temptation and 
evil—he will not only pray aright 
but live aright, need fall into no 
very deadly error, may surely be 
content to form no .conclusion as. to 
many keenly debated religious 
questions, and to take no part in 
many distracting religious  con- 
troversies, but apply himself heartily 
and joyously to serve God in what- 
ever work He in His providence 
assigns him.” (Agnosticism, p. 

456). 
If we could all become more 
tolerant and humble-minded the 
Church might be spared such in- 
cidents over which scoffers gloat and 
which are a_stumbling-block to 
many who love our Lord but are 
repelled by organized Christianity. 
In this country, as well as in 
South Africa, there are also those 
who lack that “sense of. what is 
vital in religion,” and are intolerant 
of any who “follow not with” them; 
and the Chinese Church has to pay 
the penalty. I know that this 
heresy-hunting, like Paul’s harrying 
in 


_ of the early Christians, is done 
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all sincerity as unto God, but I 


respectfully submit that if ‘we all 
had our Master’s spirit of tolerance 
and love, and were fired with His 
compassion, and by His great aim 
to’ bring in and feed the “other 
sheep,” heresy-hunting would cease. 
Yours faithfully, 
L. Gorpon PHILLIPs. | 
London Mission, Amoy, October 14, 1929. 


Rationalism and Christianity in 
Japan. | 


| To the Editor of 


The Chinese Recorder. | 
Dear Sir:—“The Bulletin of the 


National Christian Council” (July 


1929) published an address, de- 


 livered) before the Annual Meeting 
of the N.C.C. in Hangchow, by H. | 


Kozaki on “Christianity in Japan.” 
Dr. Kozaki referred to “a great 
crisis” in the Christian Church of 
Japan as a result of “a great: inrush 
of German rationalism,’ which 
caused “a slump in the growth of 
Christianity: and for a time it 
seemed that it would cause the 
downfall entirely of the Christian 
Church.” These words, I fear, may 
cause a regretful misunderstanding 


of the deeper causes of the crisis 


which arose in the development of 
Christianity in Japan after 1888. 
That was, certainly, the time in 


which the higher criticism was in- 


troduced ‘to Japan.. But why does 
Dr. Kozaki speak about 


rationalism? Since 1885 there has 
been working in Japan only a very 


small German Missionary Society, 
the “Allgemeiner Evangelisch-Pro- 
testantischer Missionsverein” (Wei-- 
mar Mission). How can anybody 


imagine that this small Society 


+ 


“rational- 
ism’? This word is bound to be 
misleading. Why, also, does Dr. 
- Kozaki speak particularly of German 
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impart to the entire and widespread 
Christian Movement in Japan a 
new spirit—the spirit of rational- 
ism? Was it possible for such a 
small group to influence to such a 
decisive degree and in only a few 
- years, the Japan Christian Move- 

ment? D. Knak, the well-known 
Direktor of the “Berliner Mission,” 
writes in the “Neue Allgemeine Mis- 
sionszeitschrift” (1928, page 347), 
that the inrush of higher criticism 
into Japan was not due to the 
“Allgemeiner Evangelisch-Protest- 


in with the development of the 
American Churches and through 
the younger generation of American 
missionaries who came into Japan 
during that time. That being so, 
why does not Dr. Kozaki speak of 
American rationalism? To do this 
would be more accurate than the 
statement actually made by him. 

I think, furthermore, that Dr. 
-Kozaki is also wrong in saying that 
the crisis of that past time was 
caused through the inrush of what 
he calls “rationalism.” The crisis 
was really caused by the coming in 
of the movement which is called 
“secularism.” Before 1888 the 
Japanese had not yet won to a clear 
| Judgment about western culture and 

civilization. Before that year many 
people thought that the countries of 
the West, Europe and America, 
were indeed and in reality “Chris- 
tian,” Now they begin to see that 
Christianity has not been the do- 
minating power in the life of these 
“Christian” countries, but rather 
principally the western science of 
that time which was to a consider- 
able degree opposed not only to 
Christianity in particular but to re- 
ligion in general and was, further- 
more, atheistic, materialistic and 

apanese t that y must 
— Christians, if they would 
become “modern-civilized’” people. 
Now they see that they can become 
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| “modern-civilized” people without 


becoming Christians. They see, 
also, that many prominent scientists 
of the West have been opposed to 
Christianity and have held the 
opinion that religion is of no use 
in this modern age. This anti- 
religious movement of western 
science declined to accept the Bible 
and criticized it also in a_ very 
radical manner. Many Japanese 
who were baptised, _ therefore 
separated themselves from the 
churches; and the higher classes 
while still eager to learn western 
science were no longer willing to 
hear the Gospel of Christ, because 
they thought the Bible was out of 
date and of no use for the future 


of Japan. 
This inrush of higher criticism, 


Christianity but a real help thereto. 
During that critical time German 
missionaries published many apolo- 
getic pamphlets on Christianity and 
the Bible, all of which aimed to 
_ refute the anti-religious western 
science.. These pamphlets proved, 


written by human writers that con- 
tains human errors, it nevertheless 
gives us the highest truth, and is 
the only and the sufficient book of 
salvation, containing the only and 
full revelation of God _ through 
Christ. Similar pamphlets were 
written at the same time by many 
of the younger American mission- 
aries. 


The missionaries of the earlier 
period made a mistake in teaching 
the Bible in a_ too-conservative 
But it was not the mis- 
sionaries who were adherents of the 
higher criticism, that destroyed con- 
fidence in the Bible, but western 
anti-religious science. The mission- 
aries who represented the higher 
criticism, on contrary, saved the 
Bible and the cause of Christianity 


in Japan at that critical time. | 


however, was not a misfortune for | 


that although the Bible is a book | 
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Dr. Kozaki admits that the higher 
criticism dominated the Christian 
Movement in Japan till 1910, and 
that it still wields great influence 
therein. But the statistics of the 
Christian Movement show very 
clearly, that the decline in the num- 
ber of Christians lasted only a few 
years after the critical year of 
1888:: after these few years the 
number of Christians grew again to 
a very noticeable degree. This was 
due to, I think, not in spite of the 
influence of the younger generation 
of missionaries, many of whom were 
very successful evangelists. — 
he development of Christianity 
in Japan is certainly slow. But I 
think that the explanation of this 
is not the influence of higher critic- 
ism but the fact that it is a very 
dificult task to evangelize such a 
highly civilized country as Japan, 
particularly at a time when anti- 
religious science and a very danger- 
ous secularism, are growing more 
and more in all countries of the 
earth, especially . in “Christian” 
countries. 
_ I do not intend to claim that the 
higher criticism is right in all its 
statements and results, but that dur- 


ing the critical years of the Chris- | 


tian Movement in Japan its re- 


presentation by and amongst the 


missionaries did not destroy Chris- 
tianity but was a good and helpful 
aid for its best interests. 

| Professor D. Dr. WitTTE. 


Berlin. 


List of Missionaries, 


To the Editor of | 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Sir:—For the past fifteen 
years I have been engaged at odd 
times in the collection of material 
for compiling a relatively complete 
list of those who have been engag 

in Protestant missionary service in 
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China. About 18,000 entries are at 


Beginning with the excellent, but 
very incomplete (and sometimes in- 
accurate) list in Dr. MacGillivray’s 
“Century of Missions in China” 
supplemented by the historical re- 
ferences throughout the volume, I 
have utilized the following lists: 


Wylie’s “Memorials of Protest- 
ant Missionaries,” 1868. 
Old lists supplied by Rev. Thos. 
‘Bryson of Tientsin, includi 
_ Directories of 1865, 1866, 1869, 
1871, 1881, 1883, 1889, 1891. 
_ Lists published in Conference Re- 
-_- ports of 1877, 1890 and 1907. 
Directories issued by H 
Daily Press, 1902-1918. 
Directory of Protestant Missions 
in China, 1910 to dhte. 
A complete file of the CHINESE 
RECORDER. 
Incomplete files of Missi 
Society Reports 1913 to date. 


I am anxious to obtain by loan 
or gift to the N. C. C. Research 
Library any lists or biographical 
material which may supplement that 
listed above, especially the Hong- 
kong Daily Press Directories before 
1902. Postage on these will be paid 


if desired and volumes loaned will 


be returned at the specified time. 
Information compiled from these 
lists will eventually be available for 
reference in the N. C. C. Research 
Library. It is hoped also that re- 


.latively accurate statistical data re- 


garding missionary service in China 
can be compiled from this reference 
list. Any help will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 


Very truly yours, 
L. Boynton. 


Editor. 


Directory of Protestant Missions 
in China. 
October 18, 
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The Present Situation . 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION CRISIS IN FUKIEN 


In June, 1929, the authorities of Fukien issued a proclamation to the 


effect that all Christian schools must register without delay. Reference 
‘was made to the fact that similar previous requests have been left unattended 
to by many such schools. This proclamation, says “The China Christian 
Advocate,” November, 1929, precipitated a crisis. The point that created 
the crisis was in the stipulation “that in no classes under the ninth grade 
would the teaching of religion be permitted even as an elective, nor would 
religious pepieganda of any sort be allowed within the curriculum.” The 
view of the Provincial Bureau of Education, as publicly announced else- 
where, is that “the primary school is the foundation of all education, and 
that the junior middle school is the stepping stone to higher education, hence 
it is of especial importance that, during this period when the minds of 
children are immature, they should not be taught in such a way as to 
constrict their thought and limit their freedom.” — : 

__ For the Chinese, we observe by way of comment, with a long history 
of parental authority and psychology woven into their ots to raise 
this question is a sign of ari utterly new approach to education. For a long 


time, furthermore, all the education provided for Chinese boys and girls. 


was fairly restricted to classical or Confucian ideas. This radical turnabout 
in their attitude means that in a somewhat indefinite way the right of the 
child to be trained in an open mind, as regards religion, is being emphasized. 
‘The principle suffers from lack of thorough application, of course, when it 
_ comes to education as regards Sanminism. Whatever may be the best 
approach to this problem of so teaching religion that the child’s attitude 
towards one religious emphasis is not predetermined before he or she can 
think for themselves, one does not see how an open mind towards the value 
of religion as such and the values in each religious — can be built up 
if all teaching on religion is to be eliminated below the ninth grade. Does 
this mean that by the time the ninth grade is reached these Chinese educa- 
tionists hope that the habit of inreligion will have been set up? If so then 
the freedom of the child is invaded in favor of irreligion! : 

We 4c with the Editor of “The China Critic,” November 7, 1929, 
that none “the ramifications of a religion may be undesirable... .the re- 


said in reference to Buddhism, might in fairness said by Chinese 
educators with regard to Christianity. If religion has a social value and 
significance, which we a believe it has, then taking religion altogether 
out of education is as definitely an invasion of individual freedom as 
confining religious education strictly to the tenets of any one religious group. 
The “China Christian Advocate” did not discuss the issue in the above 
way. The actions of the Christian — concerned show, however, that 
they believe that religion must have a place in education. The Board of 
Education of the Church of Christ of North Fukien met and agreed that 
all schools should begin the process of registration but also voted to send 
to the Commissioner of Education a strong protest against being forced to 
register on the terms as given above. ei 
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ligion itself has its use to pew which must not be ignored.” This was 
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- In August, 1929, representatives of the four Methodist annual con- 
ferences in this area also met in conference and made protest against the 
stipulations. They a that to bar the teaching of religion altogether 
from the primary and junior middle schools will \render — any 
worthwhile religious contribution by these schools. Four resolutions were 
passed which were to be presented to the Commissioner of Education by a 
committee of two Chinese and one foreigner and, if necessary, presented to 
f the National Government also. These resolutions were to petition that:— 
“religion be permitted to remain as an elective in schools, even if registered” ; 
that the date of registration be postponed in order to allow time for necessary 
readjustments and to consult with constitutents in America”; that the Boards 
of Education of the respective conferences petition the provincial govern- 
ment to command the Bureau of Education to withdraw the lations as 
issued: that if the “request that religion be permitted as an elective course” 
in the schools concerned be granted then “registration be proceeded with at 
once, but that if this request be refused, that our schools be closed at once.” 

This situation is mghtly called a “crisis.” It may be that Christian 
educators will have to nize the right of the child not to be exposed 
only to one line of sectarian ideas; tor the Chinese seem to approach 
the problem of religious liberty from the viewpoint of individual rather 
than group freedom. Chinese educators will also have to recognize the right 
of the child to know what religion is as a factor in individual and social 
living. The functioning of both aspects of the problem are essential to real 
religious liberty, and to proving that Chinese educators are not just simply 
and negatively aiming to oust religion as such, 

The result of the vigorous representations made to the Commissioner 
of education was that he agreed that the whole matter might be postponed 
for one term. It is also evidently agreed that religion may be taught out 
of curriculum hours: 


Work and Workers 


Glim into Rural Work.—At. 
Chin Chow, Shansi, a retreat was 


villages, came in and announced 
their purpose to be Christians. One 


held during the summer. Women village from which Miss Senger and 
were especially invited though some her fellow-worker were chased out 
men also were present. The at- last Fall is now asking them to 


tendance varied between forty and 
fifty-five, mostly from this local 
village itself. The Christian men 
of this village prepared the common 
meal for the retreat. Mrs, Li, an 
evangelist, and Miss Nettie M. 
Senger did the speaking. The place 
of Bible study, prayer and the Holy 
Spirit in the development of a new 
lite in Christ were the chief themes 
presented and discussed. At the 
close of the retreat several men and 
their wives, residents of nearby 


return there. 


Religious Education in West 


China Union University—As a 


rt of the work of this University 
in Chengtu, Szechuan, 
electives are being offered. me 
Biblical courses are, however, with- 
drawn for lack of pupils. Courses 
in the —— of 
social and national life and the Life 
of Jesus are being taken by classes 
of forty or more. Over two hun- 
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dred students (including duplica- 


tions) afte taking courses in re- 


ligion. It is noticeable, however, 
that though there is an increase over 
last year of 67% in the number 
seeking higher training for the work 
_. of the Christian ministry, this in- 
crease presents no new material and 
reveals the fact that but one denom- 
ination is looking toward the School 
of Religion in the University, found- 
ed and maintained in union, as its 
agency for enhancing the value of 
their ministry. This interesting in- 
formation is taken from an editorial 
in “The West China Missionary 
News,” October, 1929, page 4. 


President of Cheloo University 
Resigns.—Cheloo University has 
been somewhat disrupted recently 
owing to troubles within the School 
of Nurses and the Arts College. 
The trouble lasted about two weeks. 
It inconvenienced the hospital but 
did not measurably affect the univer- 


sity as a whole. Among other as- 


_ pects of the disturbance was an 
attack on President Li T’ien-lu. 
In consequence he deemed it neces- 
sary to resign in order to bring 
into the open the motives of those 
initiating the student agitation. 
In its Bulletin of November 9, 1929, 
Cheloo University expresses its 
sympathy with President Li in the 

inful circumstances of this upset. 
“He has set an example of large- 
minded sacrifice which ought to be 
a challenge to every member of the 
Cheloo body.” The trouble has 
ended for the present in the re- 
sumption of classes in both schools 
concerned. 


Tribute to Rev. John C. Griffith. 
—This worthy brother, we regret 
to note, away on August 5, 
1929. he “Honan Messenger,” 
August-September, 1929, gives con- 
siderable space to tributes to his 
character and work. He arrived in 
China in December, 1897. He was 
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ordained after he arrived in China, 
In the main e, Honan, was 
his home. In 1 he was forced 
to participate in the flight made 
necessary by the Boxers. His party 
was attacked by a mob armed with 
long knives, he himself being cut 
in the hand. At various times Mr, 
Griffith filled all the offices in the 
gift of the Presbytery. His ability 
to comfort those in sorrow, his 
work in famine relief and his ad- 
aptiveness are all dealt with in 
separate short articles. Not the 
least: of these is “A Chinese 
Tribute.” His whole aim, says Hu 
Feng Hua, the writer of this tribute, 
“was to help and save those in 
trouble.” 


Renewed Effort for Moslems.— 
We are glad to note that renewed 
effort is being made on behalf of 
China’s at least 8,000,000 Moslems, 
During the summer the Executive 
Committee concerned with this pro- 
ject had a meeting. Its chief pur- 
pose was to confer with Dr. I. 
Beauchamp who has been designat- 
ed by his mission, the C.I.M., to 
work among Chinese Moslems in 
Sining,- Kansu. A “Primer on 
Islam” is also on sale by the Re- 
ligious Tract Society. Not more 
than six missionaries are at present 
devoting their full time to this work. 
The need for more literature in 
connection therewith is indicated in 
the fact that a copy of every book 
issued for Moslems in China can be 
purchased for one dollar. Various 
interesting experiences connected 
with this work are recorded in 
“Friends of Moslems,” October 1, 
1929, the quarterly newsletter of 
“The Society of Friends of the 
Moslems in China.” 


Christian Union and the Chur- 
_ ches of the B.M.S.—In the Spring 


of 1929 the churches connected with 
the Baptist Missionary Society held 
a conference at Tsinanfu, Shantung. 
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The problem of Christian unity 
received live attention. It was re- 
ported that the Baptist Union had, 
with considerable hesitation, ap- 
pointed delegates to attend the 
meetings connected with the Church 
of Christ in China held in Shanghai 
in 1927. On the basis of the report 
brought back from this meeting the 
Shantung Baptist Union decided to 
join the Church of Christ. Natur- 


ally some concern developed as to 


whether this alliance would be re- 
garded favorably by the B.M.S. 


The Baptist. Union, nevertheless, 


found itself greatly attracted by the 
ideal of a united church with a 
Chinese name, free from all denom- 
inational labels, in which all»ma 
enjoy communion and through whic 
all may bear witness to the non- 


Christians of China. These Chi- 


nese Baptists have not yet mastered 


the problems of doctrine and ad- | 


ministration involved. They believe 
they can maintain their own church 
polity and ordinances as members 
of the wider union. They do not 
feel, furthermore, that this new 
relationship has changed their rela- 
tion to the B.M.S. They regard 
themselves as linked up with both 
the Church of Christ in China and 
the Baptist churches of Great 
Britain. They seem to be thinking 
of their present status as one of 


federation rather than as complete 


unification. 


What Will Happen to the Old 
Chinese New Year?—The Editor 
was recently sitting in a committee 
meeting which was planning for a 
public appeal for funds on behalf 
of the Child Welfare Movement. 
A sub-committee had recommended 


that such an appeal be made on or | 


about Christmas. The question was 
asked as to whether Chinese New 
Year would not be the better time. 


Without any hesitation the reply 


came, “No! We have done away 
with the old calendar!” That this 


‘indicate the old-style date. 
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is what modernized Chinese leaders 


_wish and are trying to do is evident 


enough. But whether this ancient 
Chinese festival can be as easily dis- 
posed of as\they seem to think is 
another question. Nevertheless this 
desire to modernize the calendar is 
another aspect of China’s present 
conflict of cultures. We find there 
is considerable uncertainty in var- 
ious quarters as to what will actually 
happen. The Religious Tract So- 
ciety, Hankow, for instance, finds 
itself puzzled in regard to getting 
out posters and tracts announced to 
be for use at the China New Year 
time. It may be that in rural dis- 
tricts observance thereof will go on 


much as usual. In large centers 


where such an organization does 
much of its work it is, however, 


- doubtful whether the people will be 


allowed to observe the old date. In 
Hankow orders have already been 
issued that newspapers are to sus- 
pend publication during the first 


days of January, 1930, but may not 
suspend publication at the old-style 


New Year. In company with other 
publishers the Religious Tract So- 


ciety has been forbidden to insert 


the lunar dates in calendars or to 
Some 
printers, indeed, have been fined for 
disobeying this order. Since no 
Christian principle is involved these 
orders do not create any issue for 
Christian publishers. 
the probable divergence of obser- 
vance of the New Year as between 
urban and rural districts makes a 
puzzling situation. This is one of 
the minor problenis that show that 
great changes are taking place. 


Cooperative Educational Effort. 
—The Presbyterian Church of the 


U.S.A. has recently set up an in- — 


teresting cooperative scheme _ in 
education between its Shantung 
Mission and two schools, namely, 
Wen Mei Girls’ School and Point 
Breeze Academy (Boys’) both of 
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which are located in Weihsien, 
Shantung. This cooperative scheme 
is embodied in an agreement set up 
between the Board as represented 
by the Mission as the Founders, 
and the Boards of Directors con- 
cerned. The Boards of Directors 
are elected to represent the Found- 
ers by the local Church Council. 
They are fully responsible for the 


operation and management of the . 


school concerned. While the Mis- 


sion is to be represented on these — 


Boards of Directors it cannot have 
more than half of the total member- 
ship. The school plants will remain 
under the ownership of the Found- 
ers but are leased to the Boards of 
Directors at an annual rental of 
$1.00. The Founders retain the 
right of immediately repossessing 
the property if and when the Boards 
of Directors cease to function as 
the responsible administrators of the 
schools concerned, or if the property 
ceases to be used to carry out the 
purpose of the schools as given be- 
~low. . To each school the Founders 
make an annual appropriation. In 
addition the Founders will maintain 
one teacher on the staff of each 
school. The Boards of Directors, 
however, are responsible for all 
surpluses and deficits. The upkee 

of property and equipment also falls 
on them, though the Founders: will 
provide for major repairs. Increase 
or serious changes in the land, build- 
ings or equipment are subject to 
the joint approval of both. This 
arrangement is to run for three 
years beginning August 1, 1929, 
and may be renewed on the joint 
approval of the two parties con- 
cerned. After this date the Boards 
’ of Directors assume full respon- 
sibility. The Principal of the school 
concerned may attend the meeting 
of the Board of Directors but with- 
out vote. Particularly interesting is 
the statement of the purpose of the 
schools which is repeated several 
times throughout the agreement. 


“The purpose of the school is to 
carry out the general educational 
aims of the National Government of 
China; also, in the Christian spirit 
of love, sacrifice and service, to 
prepare women (andi men) of the 
highest moral qualifications, in- 
tellectual ability and. practical train- 
ing to meet the needs of society.” 
It is for the purpose, also, of com- 


plying with the “regulations pro- 


mulgated by the National Govern- 
ment, that the management and 
control of the school is transferred” 
to the respective Board of Directors. 
Such a solution of the status and 
work. of Christian schools as em- 
bodied in this agreement, as briefly 
summarized above, should go far 


toward solving existing problems 


connected therewith. For it puts 
Christian schools where they are 


_ under Chinese control for the major 


purpose of service to Chinese so- 
ciety. 


The Williamstown Conference as 
seen Through Japanese Eyes.—Mr. 
Akira Ebisawa attended the Wil- 
liamstown Conference (July, 1929) 
as a representative of the National 
Christian Council of Japan. Fifty- 


_ two delegates, mostly leaders ‘n and 


secretaries of various national Chris- 
tian organizations, were in attend- 
ance. In the National Christian 
Council Bulletin (Japan), October, 
1929, Mr. Ebisawa gives his im- 
pressions of this significant gather- 
ing. He had, he says, “a most 
delightful time in Christian fellow- 
ship” from which racial, social and 
national prejudices were absent. It 
was an instance of “the most 
wonderful realization of Christian 
idealism.” The meeting recognized 
that “the whole Orient is suffering 
from economic depression.” Dr. 
Mott “strongly emphasized the 
great need of the collaboration of 
our forces in the production and 
distribution” of Christian literature. 


Inadequacy marks. the effort of the — 
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Christian forces in this essential 
regard. Christian books, for in; 
stance, are largely absent fromthe 
shelves of ‘bookstores in Tokyo: 
secular publications, however, are 
prominent thereon. The meeting 
was particularly interested in the 
Three Year Campaign in Japan and 
the Five Year Movement in China. 
A resolution was passed pledging 
hearty support to both. Several 
delegates said that these campaigns 
should be made an occasion to 
“create new missionary zeal at home 
and revive the western churches.” 
Plans are on foot, also, to send an 
Educational Commission to Japan. 
Mr. Ebisawa said that “Christian 
education in Japan urgently needs 
some vital .re-inforcement the 
teaching force, in equipment and 
in endowment in order to meet its 
immense needs and its rare oppor- 
tunity.” He felt, therefore, that 
Japanese Christians would welcome 
the coming of such a commission. 
Mr. EEbisawa comments interesting- 
ly on the “great change in the stand- 
ard of measuring the. Missionary 
Enterprise.” This, he felt, is “one 
of the direct’ outcomes of the 
Jerusalem. Meeting.” “People no 
longer try,” he said, “to measure 
the results of the work in 
terms of the number of reported 
conversions nor by other ma- 
terialistic means but see them in 
the influence on society at large, 
through tlic national _leaders 
produced, the strength of the 
churches capacity for self- 
government and in other results of 
this nature.” The 
cognized, furthermore, that “the 


world is trouble” and _ that 


“ministers of the Gospel in every 
land have their peculiar burdens and 
troubles.” Particular attention was 
given to the - “destructive secular 
civilization which accompanies the 
western industrial civilization as 
over against Eastern idealism. 


There seems to be a striking con- 


meeting 
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trast in that while the problem in 
Oriental lands originates in econo- - 
mic depression, the leaders in 
America are much alarmed over the 
great increase \in wealth in that 


nation.” 


“The Great ‘Thai’ Race.”—The 
“Call of French Indo-China,” July- 
September, 1929, contains an in- 
teresting, short article on this 
aboriginal race. Some of the in- 
formation given therein is culled 
from Dr. Dodd’s book, “The Thai 
Race.” At present this face- is 
found in three great divisions. 
(1) Those in Siam, numbering 
about ten millions; (2) those in 
Burma and Assam, known as 
“Shans,” and numbering about two 
millions; (3) those of Tonkin, 
Laos and South China, numbering _ 
over six millions. There are pro- 
bably about twenty millions of 
“Thai” all told, most of whom are 
Buddhists. Under the name of 
“Ta Mung” history records the 
“That” as living and ruling in. 
Western Central China, north of 
the Yangtze, as early as_ B.C. 
2200. They bear, as a matter of 
fact, different names in different 
localities. In French Laos one an- 
cient name was “Ai-Lao.” In 
Burma they are called “Shans”; 


along the upper reaches of the 


Black River in Upper Tonkin t 
are called “White” or “Black 
“Thai” according to the dresses of 
the women. In North Eastern 
Tonkin they are known as “Tho.” 
In some localities in China they are 
called “Lu,” “Mung,” “Chung” or 
“Chang.” In general, however, the 
Chinese speak of them as_ the 
aborigines. That the “Thai” can 
assimilate and make progress in Oc- 
cidental civilization is shown by the 
success therein of the Siamese, their 
largest modern group. 

Their gradual domination by the 
Chinese led to frequent migrations, 
the first of which took place in the - 
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sixth century B.C. These migra- 
tions have been in part due, pro- 
bably, to the fact that they are a 
freedom-loving as well as a hardy 
race. In Bangkok, for instance, it 
is rare to find a “Thai” serving as 
cook or otherwise in a European 
household. Neither is it easy to 
persuade them to work for others 
as builders, carpenters, etc. They 


prefer their own “vine and fig tree” | 


and independence. _ This love of 
freedom does not, however, keep 
them from enslaving others at times. 
They always live in the valleys and 
cultivate their rice fields. To do 
this they have often driven the 
earlier inhabitants to the mountains 
or used them practically as slaves. 
An example of this compensatory 


‘subjugation is the case of the “Kha,” 


in Northern Laos and Tonkin, who 
are compelled to do most of the 
menial tasks of field and home fer 
the proud “Thai” race. 

For this spirited and promising 
race little in the way of Christian 


work has been done. The Presby- 
terians have long worked amorg 


them in Siam. To this mission Dr. 
Dodd, mentioned above, belonged 
for. thirty years. About twelve 
years ago this mission began work 


among the “Thais” of S. W. 


Yunnan. There are also five 


_ have translated the Bible into Laos- 


received a consignment of type for 


stations among this race in Burma 
In another part of Yunnan the 
C.1.M. is reaching some of them 
A few missionaries have also itiner 
ated among the “Thais” of Kwangs; 
There may be a few other scattere 
attempts. No adequate effort t 
reach them has, however, yet been 
made. Some recent moves in this 
direction are worth recording. A 
missionary couple has started work 
among the Lao, at Ubon in Eastern 
Siam. In northern Laos a mission- 
ary has begun the study of the lan- 
guage. A young couple has also 
gone to Langson in North-Eastern 
Tonkin to study the “Tho” fan- 
guage. 
The “Thai” vernacular is_prac- 
tically the same everywhere with a 
few minor differences of dialect; 
the. character used in the written 
language is, however, considerably 
variant. In Siam perhaps fifty per- 
cent of the “Thai” are literate: in 
other places the number of those 
able to read and the scripts there- 
for become progressively less. The 
Swiss missionaries in Southern Laos 


ian. The Hanoi Press has just 
the printing of this. Plans are on 


foot for the preparation and pub- 
lication of other literature also. 


Notes on Contributors 


Rev. D. MacGittivray; M.A., D.D., LL.D., is a member of the United Church 
cf Canada. He arrived in China in 1888. He is General Secretary of the Christian 


Literature Society, Shanghai. 


_ Rev. H. F. Rowe, B.A., B.D,, D.D., is a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission, North. He arrived in China in 1898. He is president of the Nanking 


Theological Seminary. 


Mr. Lennic Sweet is a secretary of the Y. M. C. A., located in Peiping. He 


arrived in China in 1920. 


Mr. C. A. Rao is Field Secretary of the American Bible Society at Hankow. 
Rev. G. Scuoitz is a member of the Berlin Mission located in Waichow, Kwang- 


tung. He arrived in China in 1897. 


_Rev. S. LAuTenscHLaGeR is a member of the Presbyterian Mission, North. He 
arrived in China in 1920. He is on the staff of Cheloo University, Tsinan, Sung. 

Rev. Davm C. Granam, A.M., M.A., B.D., Ph.D., is a missionary of the American 
Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, located in Suifu, Szechuan. He arrived in 
China in 1911. He has done considerable research work in West China. 
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